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ADVERTISEMENT 


WHAT MAKES 
A DREAM 
CHAMPION: 


A dream champion leads by example. When the going gets 
tough, they rally their community to rebuild and restart. 


A dream champion works hard to leave something good in the 
wake of something bad — never expecting praise. 


JJ Watt is a dream champion. Because he knows that with the 
right support, any dream is possible. 


JJ, thank you for all you do. Your actions on and off the field 
inspire us, and we're proud to have you as part of our 
American Family. Congratulations on an honor well deserved. 


AMAZING THINGS HAPPEN WHEN WE SUPPORT, PROTECT 
AND INSPIRE DREAMS. LEARN MORE AT AMFAM.COM 


AMERICAN FAMILY 
INSURANCE | 


® 


American Family Mutual Insurance Company, S.I. and its Operating Companies, 6000 American Parkway, Madison, WI 53783 
Products not available in every state 014226 - 11/17 
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J.J. Watt 


He's proved to be much 
more than just a great 
defensive end 

By Robert Klemko 


46 


José Altuve 


No athlete had a greater 
impact on his team or his 
town in 2017 


By Tom Verducci 


LEGACY-AWARD 


Colin Kaepernick 
Shaking up the world 
comes with a price he is 
willing to pay 

By Michael Rosenberg 


Aclose look at the QB’s 
plan for real social change 
By Greg Bishop and 
Ben Baskin 


He honors Alias a selfless 
warrior for social justice 
By Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
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| Maya Moore 


| SI's Performer of the Year 


keeps adding titles to her 
glorious résumé 
By Richard Deitsch 
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| High Achievers 
| These six athletes 
| stunned and inspired, 


helping to make 2017 a 
most remarkable year 


86 


Federer-Nadal 


| Alesson in how champs 


can respect, support and- 


| gaspl-like each other 


By S.L. Price 
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Joel Embiid 


The 76ers’ future is bright 
with their dominant, 


| personable big man 


By Andrew Sharp 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR 
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Lasting Images 
Capturing the moments- 
big and small-that reflect 
the beauty of sports 


On the Money 


Floyd Mayweather (right) 
kept his perfect record 
intact, defeating MMA 
champ Conor McGregor 
in Las Vegas in August. 


Photograph by 
Robert Beck 
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+ DECK THE HALLS 


‘Tis the season to curl up on the couch and watch be able to watch the Rose Bowl from Soviet Russia. 
all your favorite holiday films. You know those annual And don't blink during the opening montage in Rocky III 
debates about whether or not movies that take place or you'll miss the split-second shot of trainer Mickey 
at Christmastime are, ipso facto, Christmas movies? dressed up as Santa Claus... although Paulie’s Santa 
(Hello, Die Hard fans!) Well, we won't claim that Rocky is impression in Rocky Vis much more memorable. [For the 
a Christmas movie, exactly, but this is still the best time record, it’s “Ho, ho, ho!” Paulie, not, “Yo, yo, yo!”) 
of year to rewatch the iconic franchise—and the original So grab your baggiest robe and binge-watch the 
Rocky through Rocky У are now available on SI TV. series. The Rocky movies might not technically be 

From Rocky and Adrian’s first date on Thanksgiving (to Christmas flicks, but they'll still get you into the holiday 
you—to him, it’s just Thursday] through his spirit. Die Hard can wait. —Mitch Goldich 
fight with Apollo Creed on New Year’s Day, THE REMATCH OF TAE Cy 


fi 
D 


the majority of the original film takes place 

during the holiday season. The sequels 0 HOW TO WATE 
feature plenty of winter goodness too. ё, 

dozens of hours of compelling original programming: 
Watch SI TV on Amazon Channels. 
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Rocky IV, of course, Balboa fights Ivan 
ago on Christmas Day, while brother- 
-law Paulie frets about whether he'll 


Classic sports movies 
and TV shows, plus 
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FROGS, DISSECTED 

Sophomore running back ₪ = . 

Anderson sliced through 7 

TCU defense last Saturday f .. 


93 yards in Oklahoma’s 41-17 Big oq 
k. 12 championship game victory 

in Arlington, Texas. The (wu — — טייו‎ Т» 

second win this season over the 


Horned Frogs clinched a spot in 
the College Football Playoff. 
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Three weeks after alossat = 
Auburn, freshman ОВ Jake — = ~- 
Fromm stood tallin Atlanta and - * * 


28-7 victory over the Tigers in» 
last Saturday's SEC title game. ‘ 
Fromm, who finished sixth in the Š 
nation in passer rating (168.2), 
connected for two touchdowns. 
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CHOICE CUT 

Junior RB Adam Choice helped 
Clemson blast past Miami 
38-3 and claim the ACC title 
in Charlotte last Saturday. 
For the third straight year the 
Tigers reached the playoff- 
and for the third straight 
year they will face Alabama, 
which edged Big Ten champ 
Ohio State for the final entry. 
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| EDITORS' LETTER 


CARE 
PACKAGE 


> BY THE EDITORS OF 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WI THIRTY YEARS AGO, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED’s then managing 
editor, Mark Mulvoy, named 
eight athletes as the franchise's 
collective Sportsperson of 

the Year. A few of them were 
reasonably well-known; 

others not as much. But all of 
these Athletes Who Care, as 

the package was billed, were 
household names to some of the 
neediest and most vulnerable 
among us. “Sportsperson should 
always transcend the mere 
playing of the game,” Mulvoy 
says. “I hold that sacred. So we 
thought, Let's do something on 
all these athletes who are doing 
meaningful things, making the 
world better.” 

Mulvoy is inarguably the 
most ardent, and connected, 
fan among the nine managing 
editors that span SI’s 64-year 
history. But when it came to the 
franchise’s signature award, 
off-field sacrifices and charity 
mattered as much as highlight 
reels. “Athletes who care,” says 
Mulvoy, “is kind of the point of 
the award in the first place.” 


WE WILL remember 2017 as 
much for what athletes strove 
to achieve off the field as for 
what they did on it. That was 
no small bar to clear. New 
champions were crowned, 
notably the Astros, who won 
the first World Series in the 
franchise's history, while 

old champions (the Patriots, 
the Warriors, the Lynx, the 
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Penguins) solidified their places 
in the pantheon. 

Even in a year of sublime 
individual performances— 
Brady and KD, Deshaun and 
Fed, all of them considered 
for the award—athletes spoke 
loudest with other actions 
and words. Amid the tribal, 
black-and-white conversations 
that polarized the country 
this year, athletes used their 
platforms to search for truth in 
the gray spaces. Not just Colin 
Kaepernick, the recipient of the 
third SI Muhammad Ali Legacy 
Award (page 60), but also Maya 
Moore, the WNBA star who won 
her 21st championship while 
lending her voice to the activist 
movement that swept through 
stadiums and arenas in the late 
summer and early fall (page 
72). They, too, demanded—and 
received—serious consideration 
for Sportsperson of the Year. 


THIS ISSUE is intended to 
celebrate a new generation of 
athletes who care, in all senses 
of the word. Which brings us 
to the 2017 Sportspersons of 
the Year, J.J. Watt and José 
Altuve. By the third week of 
September, less than a month 
after Hurricane Harvey had 


devastated Houston and its 
surrounding region, Watt had 
raised more than $37 million 
in relief aid. The SOTY 
candidacy of the Texans” 
defensive end was unaffected 
by the season-ending leg injury 
he suffered in Week 5. The 
three-time Defensive Player 
of the Year could have had his 
best season, or his worst. His 
place as a Sportsperson had 
already been engraved (page 
32). “Nothing J.J. Watt has 
achieved in his career, or might 
still achieve, will measure up 
to what he did for Houston,” 
says MMQB editor-in- 


chief Peter King. 

The 5' 6" Altuve had 
his own contribution to 
make to Houston’s post- 
storm recovery. The 
personal journey of the 
Astros’ second baseman 
is inspirational, a 
classic tale of an 
underestimated athlete 
overcoming the longest 


H-TOWN BROS 
Altuve (left) 
is from 
Venezuela, 
Watt is from 
Wisconsin— 
but both will 
forever have 
a home in 
the hearts of 
Texans. 


of odds. And this fall 
Altuve was the joyous 
catalyst for one of the most 
unlikely World Series runs in 
recent memory. Championships 
don't save communities, and we 
should be careful not to assign 
too much weight to their powers 
of healing. But what other event 
can bring a million-plus people 
together and provide a platform, 
however ephemeral, to cast 
aside differences? “The city of 
Houston has treated me really 
good,” Altuve tells Tom Verducci 
(page 46). “So when they were 
having a hard time, I wanted to 
give something back to them." 

The stories of these two 
athletes who care represent 
very different paths to the same 
destination: #HoustonStrong. 
Congratulations to J.J. Watt and 
José Altuve, 2017 Sportspersons 
of the Year. 
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Regarding the claim that 
Duke's Mike Krzyzewski 
was the first Division I 
coach to reach 1,000 wins 
at one school (Scorecaro), 
I believe Tennessee's 
Pat Summitt had already 
accomplished that feat. 
With 1,088 victories 

at Tennessee over her 
38-year career, which 
was ended prematurely 
by early-onset dementia, 
Summitt was one of the 
greatest coaches ever- 
male or female-in college 
basketball history. 


Audrey Riha 

ALLEN PARK, | = 

MICH. 2 
4 = 
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At a time when 

people are looking 

to blame the world 

for their problems, COVER 
Shaquem Griffin 


takes a positive 
approach (Able 
Bodied). Thank you 
for spreading his 
message: Believe 

in what you can 

do and then work 
hard to make your 
dreams happen. 


Russell Newton 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VT. 
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Dan Greene’s article on the 
East St. Louis High football 
team was a welcome 
perspective on the urban 
Midwest (Sconecanp). To start 
revitalizing crippled cities we 
must highlight the successes 
of the next generation and 
encourage those kids to be 
proud of their hometowns. 
Mike Morton 
GARDNERVILLE, NEV. 


~ 
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Ben Baskin's story оп Julio Jones 
reminded me of my all-time favorite 
Jones play (Comically Good). The 
Falcons were playing the Buccaneers 
in 2015, when a Tampa Bay player 
jumped offside. Quarterback Matt 
Ryan, knowing it would be a free play, 
threw a risky pass into the end zone. 
A Buc picked off the throw and took 
off, but Jones ran at top speed for 
80-plus yards to catch him. Effort 
like that from a star on a play that 
didn't even count is inspiring. 

Philip A. Smith, SALUNGA, PA. k 
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Reading your 

Best Issue, I was 
disappointed to see 
no "best" articles 
featuring women. SI 
is read by men and 
women of all ages. I 
find it an unfortunate 
reflection of today's 
society that SI 
focuses mainly on 
men's sports. 

Judy Gibson 
COOPERSTOWN, 
Nr 
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POINTAFTER 

Tread with great 
interest Jack 
McCallum's 
column on the 
longstanding 
Thanksgiving 
football game in 
his town. I am 
part of a group 
that has played 
touch football 
every Sunday 
from September 
through April 
since the 
mid-1980s. I am 
64 and have had 
a hip resurfacing. 
Another guy has 
had a total knee 
replacement. 

So forgive me 

if I’m not that 
impressed by that 
annual game. 
David Weinman 
WILLIAMSVILLE, 
NY, 
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NEWSMAKERS — : EXTRA FACES IN 
THEWORLD CUP  : MUSTARD THE CROWD 


THE CASE FOR 
TIGER WOODS 
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HEISMAN WOES 


What if they awarded the most prestigious trophy in college football and nobody 
came-including a group of former winners disenchanted with the people who give it out? 


BY PAUL BEBAN 


RECARD 


Edited by ALBERT CHEN + SARAH KWAK 


₪ THERE IS, AS with this board for years | be the only former winner | said former Nebraska 
usual, plenty of drama and we’ve really gotten i not showing up. Tim | running back Johnny 
surrounding the nowhere.” i Brown, who took home : Rodgers, the 1972 recipient. 
announcement of this In October the former i the trophy in 1987 as a | When I reached out to 
year’s Heisman Trophy UCLA quarterback told the : Notre Dame wide receiver, | the Trust for comment 
winner on Saturday board that he’d register : also won't be in New | about my dad, Brown and 
night in New York City: his dissent by being a no- | York City this weekend. i the broader question of 
not in the identity of show this year, including i “Unless there are changes, : winner-board relations, I 
the recipient (Oklahoma skipping events marking | Ihave no plans to ever go | heard back from executive 
senior quarterback Baker his own 50th anniversary. again, Brown told me. : director Rob Whalen, who 
Mayfield is the runaway “Tm sad it’s come to this? | “Irs just too difficult and : is not a board member. 
favorite) but in who is—and Beban told me. “I’ve always : frustrating.” i Whalen said in an email 


is not—in the audience at 
the presentation. A number 
of former winners will not 
be in attendance because of 
disagreements between the 
Heisman Trust (the board 
that controls the award). A 
growing group of winners 


| “The way things are going,” says 2001 Heisman winner 


Eric Crouch, “it's not hard to imagine an award ceremony 
with no [former] winners and no sponsors someday soon.” 


past don't like the way the envisioned this as sort ¿  Auniversally held opinion : that it’s disappointing 
board does business and of a peak moment in the i among winners I spoke i when one of the “Heisman 
are concerned about the highlight film of my life.” | to 一 even ones planningon family” is absent, 
trophy's future. Making the decision to : attending this weekend—is : adding that the Trust 

“The Heisman's star is sit this one out has been a : that there should be at least i remains “steadfast in its 
fading,” says Gary Beban, long and emotional one for · one winner on the board. i commitment to protect the 
the UCLA quarterback who Beban, something I know : “Wewant a seat at the table · Trophy’s integrity and not 
won the trophy in 1967. firsthand: Gary is my i because the whole thing : allow it to be improperly 
“We’ve been trying to work father. But my dad won’t i exists based on our images,” i commercialized for 
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any purpose.” 

The Heisman Trophy 
Trust is registered as 
a 501(c)(3) educational 
charity. According to 
the Trust's 2015 Federal 
Form 990 (the most 
recent available) the Trust 
distributed $1,731,494— 
not that much more than 
its operating expenses 
of $1,334,216—all while 
sitting on investments 
valued at more than 
$19 million. 

That seeming stinginess 
just doesn't sit well with 
many winners. One who 
asked not to be named said, 
“We want to know what's 
going on. Wed like to have 
a say in how it's managed. 
We don’t know how the 
board makes decisions.” 

Another complaint is 
that the board has fallen 
behind the fast-changing 
culture of college sports 
and modern media. 


“The trophy has grown 
tremendously in the 
45 years since I won,” 
Rodgers said. “It’s a 
business in itself. We need 
to be making big gains 
every year, you know? This 
board doesn’t have that 
kind of expertise. It was 
never set up to do that.” 

Signs abound that the 
Heisman’s wattage has 
dimmed. Long gone are 
the days when sports 
legends like Yogi Berra 
and celebrities such as Ed 
Sullivan showed up at the 
ceremonies. 

The television audience 
is shrinking too: The 
2.64 million people who 
tuned in last year is 
believed to be the smallest 
Heisman audience ever for 
the trophy presentation 
on ESPN. 

The way my dad and 
others see it is that the 
Heisman is the most 


famous award in college 
sports—perhaps all of 
sport—and the board isn't 
doing enough to make it 
a force for good. “They’re 
mismanaging a unique 
legacy brand,” my dad 
said. “Why, for example, 
isn’t there a real Heisman 
House”—a reference to 
the long-running Nissan 
television ad—”on various 
college campuses, where 
student-athletes could get 
tutoring? Why aren’t we 
doing things like raising 
millions for research into 
brain trauma?” 

“The trophy and the 
winners are totally 
underutilized,” another 
former winner lamented. 
“This thing could be doing 
so much more.” 

Out of 59 living 
recipients, just 22 were at 
last year’s events. Whalen 
says the Trust expects a 
higher number this year, but 
Eric Crouch, 2001 Heisman 
winner, thinks attendance 
will keep falling and interest 
will keep fading. “We are at 
a stalemate with the board,” 
the former Nebraska QB 
told me. “The way things 
are going, it’s not hard to 
imagine an award ceremony 
with no winners and no 
sponsors someday soon.” 

Brown agrees. “The 
board says they don’t need 
us,” he said. “Well, if they 
keep losing guys, they’re 
going to see how that 
works out.” 


Paul Beban is an Emmy 


i Award-winning journalist. 
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Points per 
game for 
the 7Bers in 
November, the 
team's highest Ë 


scoring month 1 e . 
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(with at least 


five games) < 
in 85 years. = 
Center Joel a 
Embiid leads 

Philadelphia " 

with 23.1 ppg 

through 


$38 million . 


VSS DAI 
Amount sought 
in a lawsuit by 
ex-Louisville 
basketball 
coach Rick 
Pitino, fired 

in the wake of an 
FBI investigation. He 
claims the university 
breached his contract 
by placing him on leave. 
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の キー ヘッ 1 е ТЛ 
Number of SEC teams 
who will play in the 2018 
College Football Playoff. 
With SEC champ Georgia 
and Alabama-who 
edged out Ohio State 
for the last spot-both 
in, two teams 
from the same 
conference 
are inthe 
CFP for 
the first 
time. 


SCORECARD 


VOL POPULI 


When Tennessee was 
about to hire a football 
coach, the fans weighed 
in-and got their way 


₪ BILL BELICHICK 
FAMOUSLY served as 
coach of the Jets for just 
one day. At Tennessee, 
Greg Schiano didn’t get 
even that far. News leaked 
midday on Nov. 26 that the 
Volunteers had reached 

an agreement in principle 
to replace the fired Butch 
Jones with Schiano, the Ohio 
State defensive coordinator 
and a former head coach 
of Rutgers and of the 
NFL's Buccaneers. Vols 
fans almost immediately 


do with a coach who had 
gone 79-88 in both college 
and the NEL. By nightfall 
Schiano had lost the job he 
had never officially gotten. 

The dissent took many 
forms—tweets, phone 
calls, emails, graffiti on a 
rock—and relied largely 
on one pretext: that 
Schiano, as an assistant 
at Penn State in the early 
1990s, knew of Jerry 
Sandusky’s serial child 
abuse and did not notify 
authorities. 


Schiano has denied, 
was made in 2012 ina 
deposition by another 
assistant, Mike McQueary, 
and it was based on his 
recollection of what a third 
assistant, Tom Bradley, 
had told him years before. 
There is no good way in 
2017 to ascertain its truth. 
Accordingly, some writers 
went to bat for Schiano, 51, 
arguing he deserved better 
than what he got. 

Which would be true 
if he were banished 


REBELS’ YELL 

Shortly after rumors 
of Schiano’s hiring 
leaked, students in 
Knoxville protested 
against him. 


on the basis of the 
uncorroborated allegation. 
What he got in the end, 
though, was not so bad: 
He is still the DC of the 
Buckeyes and remains 

a viable candidate for a 
top job at a lower-profile 
school. Meanwhile, long- 
suffering Vols fans—whose 
response also cost John 
Currie his position as 
athletic director—actually 
did get something they 
deserved: a say in how 
their team is run. 


rebelled, wanting nothing to The allegation, which from college football —Jack Dickey 22 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 1 

А Out of a relatively easy group, France 22 

SI's Grant Wahl breaks down the World Cup field в the favorite to win it all. me 

ү т M k. E 

The hosts, the Group A Group B | Broupt | Group 0 The world’s favorite 55 
lowest-ranked team < | Russia ЕЗ Portugal | H B France | = Argentina underdog drew a + 
Re ON Ей Saudi Arabia | TZ Spain | Mil Australia | Wim Iceland — killer group—and an КЕ 
the second-lowest, - i i : : : Sz 
ne : = Egypt ШШ Morocco ¿MA Peru i mmm Croatia opening match against iE 
Saudi Arabia, for their א‎ = i i ב‎ Lionel Messi and 28 
first game. Conspiracy == Uruguay mm Iran ¿y 222 Denmark | B H Nigeria аниа an ES 
theorists, discuss. The dark horse of the field: Morocco i i 32 
didn't give up a goal in its final six qualifiers. | EE 

Brazil romped M M jv | Y 8 | could joi E 

: А Group E Group F Group 6 | Group H enegal could join БЕ 
through its qualifiers, i Egypt and Nigeria as БЕ 
but have the scars | ESS Brazil | E Germany W Belgium i Poland Afrisanmatlons in 22 
from a humiliating Switzerland Bell Mexico ш” Panama the knockout то 53 
7-1 loss to Germany == Costa Rica ES Sweden E Tunisia Colombia 35 
in 14 healed? WW Serbia ®}| South Korea =H England % | Japan 5 
.ה‎ lf Germany wins the group, Mexico a Talented, to be sure, but will Belgium 52 


could face Brazil in the second round, a continue to underperform when it counts? 
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"WHO IS THE BEST? 


The questions remain the same. The rankings have changed. 


515 team of experts determine 

the ultimate Top 10 in more than 

20 categories in this revised and 
updated edition from the bestselling 
series. With new standings, 
captivating photographs, and 
classic stories from 515 archives, 
this remains football’s greatest. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
WHEREVER BOOKS 
ARE SOLD 
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AMERICA’S (GAME) GOT TALENT 


A CBS special next month, MVP: Most Valuable Performer, will reveal NFL players 
hidden skills. Match the player with his talent, then visit Sl.com/mvp to watch 
audition tapes and vote for who should make the live show 


To avoid a curse 


that plagues 
Philadelphia 
sports teams 
when a statue 
of William Penn 
~ | i is not the city’s 
JONATHAN STEWART JOE THUNEY ALEX COLLINS EDDIE YARBROUGH i highest point, 


RB, PANTHERS G,PATRIOTS RB, RAVENS DE, BILLS i ironworkers 
i rushed to place 


a Penn figurine 
atop the new 
Comcast tower. 


Shohei Ohtani 
The 23-year-old 
Japanese slugger- 


AMEER ABDULLAH ROBERT NKEMDICHE KEVIN ZEITLER FLETCHER COX i fireballer, who hit 
RB, LIDNS DT, CARDINALS G, BROWNS DT, EAGLES i the MLB market 
i last Friday, has 
` i heard more 
A B С D i about proposals 
> i than anyone- 
i except maybe 
i Prince Harry. 
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p | Sabres 
i The highlight of 
their week came 


“p Ben McAdoo | last Saturday, 
A TP CM m v E 
of the Giants, 15 hours i 
before he was fired i nn 
AS LONG AS MY after a 24-17 loss i loss to Pittsburgh. 


at Oakland dropped i That's right: 
New York to 2-10. i the highlight. 
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Dre Yarbough | Greenwood, S.C. | Football 


Dre, a senior quarterback at Greenwood High, threw for 

202 yards and three touchdowns and rushed for 122 yards 
and one TD in a 28-21 win over second-ranked T.L. Hanna in 
the second round of the Class AAAAA playoffs. He finished 
the season with a school record of 3,697 total yards. 


Ally Mooney | Spring City, Pa. | Field Hockey 
Mooney, ajunior goaltender at Shippensburg, made seven 
saves to lead the Big Red to a 4-1 win over LIU Post for their 
second straight Division II title. An all-tournament pick, she 
allowed three goals on 23 shots in three postseason games. 
Mooney finished eighth in D-II in save percentage (.774]. 


Zandy Mangold | Brooklyn | Endurance Racing 


Mangold, a 44-year-old photographer, won the Atacama 
Crossing, a seven-day, 250-km race through Chile's 
Atacama Desert, the driest on earth. Competitors must 
carry their own gear, food and clothing. Mangold, who came 
in second in 2015, finished in 28:52:05 to win by 1:43:13. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


Edited by JEREMY FUCHS 


Ana Dilkes | Wichita, Kans. | Soccer 


Dilkes, a senior goaltender at Central Missouri, made seven 
saves in a 4-0 victory over Emporia State. It was her 60th 
career shutout, a Division Il record. In 24 games this season, 
Dilkes has 20 shutouts, the most in D-II, and she set an MIAA 
conference mark with 12 straight to start the season. 


Jordyn Adams | Сагу, N.C. | Football 


Jordyn, a senior receiver at Green Hope High, returned three 
punts for touchdowns in a 53-34 win over Cary, tying a state 
record. He brought back kicks from 45, 65 and 66 yards. 
Jordyn, who had 1,060 yards receiving and 276 on punt 
returns in 2017, has committed to North Carolina. 


Tommy Kuhl | Morton, Ill. | Golf 


Tommy, a senior at Morton High, broke the state finals record 
by firing a 129 over two rounds at Weibring Golf Course in 
Normal, taking the Class 2A championship by 12 strokes. 
Each of his scores—a 63 and a 66—surpassed the previous 
standard of 67, set in 2007. Tommy will play at Illinois. 


ww www Nominate Now У 


To submit a candidate for Faces in the Crowd, email faces@simail.com 
For more on outstanding amateur athletes, follow @SI_Faces on Twitter. 
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The Case for... 


BELIEVING IN 
TIGER, AGAIN 


BY ALAN SHIPNUCK 


₪ WHAT IF I told you about 
a PGA Tour player pushing 
42 who has endured four 
back surgeries and who 
recently suffered the 

twin shaming of having 

a picture of his private 

parts and a dashcam video of 
his DUI go viral? What if I told 
you that this downtrodden vet, 
who underwent a Hail Mary 
spinal-fusion surgery last April, 
found the gumption to play his 


Tiger looked more relaxed than he ever has. 
Maybe for the first time ever he can play the game 
without the crushing weight of expectations. 


first tournament in 10 months 
and that, across four rounds 
and against all odds, he finished 
better than the world No. 1 
(Dustin Johnson), the reigning 
Tour Player of the Year (Justin 
Thomas) and the current U.S. 
Open champ (Brooks Koepka)? 
You would be amazed, right? 
Well, Tiger Woods is that 
player, and that only complicates 
the meaning of his latest 
comeback, which began at last 
week’s Hero World Challenge, 
where he finished tied for 
ninth in an 18-man glorified 
exhibition on a cupcake course 
in the Bahamas. If you are 
experiencing déja vu, that’s 
because Woods made a similar 
return at last year’s World 
Challenge, during which he 


し ーー 


led the field in birdies. Things 
quickly fizzled from there. 

This time there is more room 
for (guarded) optimism, mostly 
because Woods looked freer in 
every sense. He says that this is 
the first time in a decade he has 
been able to practice pain-free, 
and all the homework showed 
in Woods's surprisingly sharp 
play. More impressive than his 
scoring touch was the abandon 
with which he swung his driver, 
blasting towering draws and 
not the wipey, defensive fade 
of recent years. At times his 
ball speed topped 180 mph, 
comparing favorably with the 
young guns in the field. 

Maybe the biggest takeaway 
was metaphysical. Woods has 
always had the most expressive 
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Days 
between 
Woods's last 
competitive 
round (Dubai 
Desert 
Classic) and 
last week's 
Hero World 
Challenge. 


-8 
Final score 
for Woods, 
tied for 
ninth in a 
field that 
included 
eight of 
the top 10 
players 
on Tour. 


visage in the sport: first the 
assassin's glint when he was 
dominating the Tour, then the 
grimaces from back pain, the 
chip-yips and assorted other 
horrors. Last week Tiger looked 
happier and more relaxed 

than he ever has. In fact, he 

was glowing. His meticulously 
crafted image has been 
shattered, and the crusade to 
break Jack Nicklaus's records all 
but abandoned. Maybe for the 
first time ever Woods can play 
the game without the crushing 
weight of expectations. 

There are still causes for 
concern. The chip-yips never 
really go away; they lurk in 
the nervous system like a 
virus. Woods played a number 
of sublime chips and pitches 
last week but also had just 
enough iffy moments with 
his wedge to remind us of his 
frailties. And though he was 
delighted to report zero back 
pain, it was only one week; 
the real test will be if his body 
can withstand the months 
(and years) of the pounding 
required to prepare for 
tournaments and then hold up 
through those long weeks. 

Of course, these concerns 
were easily overpowered by 
the visceral fun of watching 
Tiger bash majestic 2-irons that 
looked to have been borrowed 
from the turn of the century. 
Every Woods highlight last week 
led to spasms of excitement from 
golf fans, reporters and even 
fellow players. Given Tiger's age 
and mileage, it's unlikely this 
middle-aged single dad will ever 
again be a week-in, week-out 
force. But Woods flashed just 
enough of the old magic that it 
now seems possible he will enjoy 
a few more moments in the sun 
and be able to leave the game on 
his own terms. That right there 
would be a helluva comeback. 
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60 YEARS OF ADVENTURE 
AND DISCOVERY 
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BREITLING 


INSTRUMENTS FOR PROFESSIONALS” 


SPORTSPERSON 


= ATHLETES make 
₪ their presence 
felt in two places. 
On the field, of 
course—that's their 
natural habitat, 
where we expect 
them to amaze, to 
thrill, to inspire. 
But there's also the 
impact they can 
have off the field. 
The emotional lift 

a sublime season 
and a championship 
can bring a storm- 
ravaged community. 
The way an athlete 
can use sports as 

a platform to rally 
support—and lots of 
money—to aid the 
rebuilding effort. 
On field and off, 
two paths lead to 
the same place: 
using the games we 
play to improve the 
world we share. 


Photograph by 
Robert Beck 
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J.J. Watt 


In the end he will have missed two-thirds of this 


season. The record books will show he did not 


record a single sack. His Texans will not win the 


Super Bowl—or even make the playoffs. And 
yet, 201? will go down as the year he proved to 

be something MORE THAN JUST THE 
GREATEST DEFENSIVE PLAYER 
OF HIS GENERATION 


BY ROBERT KLEMKO 


Photograph by 
ROBERT BECK 
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furniture 


sckage: water-logged 
n’s toys and ruined 
il they piled so high 
Each became a 
aused $198 billion 
“Almost every- 


where yo ou recognize 
it—in piec ] 

This w: O days after the Cates ricane Har- 
vey first in Texas, dropping as 11 O inches of 
rain in pa er Houston area. as barely 
under wa; national 
director of re ization 


had been on the grond fora week, helping rebuild i in some of the 
hardest-hit areas, when he was summoned by the rep of a Houston 
Texans player who wanted to help. May arrived in a neighborhood 
largely spared from the floods and pulled through the front gate of 
a mansion, expecting to be greeted by a foundation director or some 
other support staff. Instead he found a 6' 5", 290-pound three-time 
NFL Defensive Player of the Year, just back from his team’s facility, 
where he’d been preparing for his season opener, six days away. 

JJ. Watt met him at the door. 

“When you deal with celebrities in these situations, typically 
there’s someone who heads the team—[someone] who’s not the 
celebrity. I was surprised to see him,” says May. “I went to shake 
his hand, and he shook my forearm up to my wrist.” 

By the time Watt met with May on Sept. 4, he was the head of an 
$18.5 million fund that was still swelling with contributions big and 
small, from lemonade-stand proceeds to six-figure donations from 
celebrities like Drake. Forgoing his famously spartan sleep schedule, 


2 THE SPORTSPERSON 
: 7 ofthe YEAR AWARDS 


J.J. Watt, José Altuve, Colin Kaepernick, 


Maya Moore, host Joel McHale... and more. 

Watch the 2017 Sportsperson of the Year 

Awards Show: On NBCSN, Friday, Dec. 8, at 8 p.m. ET; 
on Univision Deportes Network, Saturday, Dec. 9, 
at 8 p.m. ET. Check local listings. 


Watt spent his evenings in fluorescent-lit logistics 
meetings and in musty warehouses stuffed with 
pallets of food and diapers. Even with Houston’s 
opener coming up, he was determined to carry out 
the vetting process as he allocated the money, and 
the St. Bernard Project (launched nearly 12 years 
earlier, in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina) was 
on Watt’s radar early on. 

Over the course of their hourlong meeting in 
Watt’s living room, May was struck by a single 
sentiment. “It became clear to me,” he says, “that 
he believed he might be responsible for whether 
or not this entire recovery effort was successful.” 


It became clear that Watt 

believed he might be responsible for 
whether or not THIS ENTIRE 
RECOVERY EFFORT was 


successful,” says May. 


THE WATER came on a Friday. The Texans played 
a preseason game in New Orleans the following 
night, Aug. 26, and instead of going home headed 
straight to Dallas, where their final warmup was 
slated to go down. (It never did.) 

While Watt’s teammates phoned loved ones 
back in Houston, some of them stranded in 
houses that were quickly taking on water, the 
four-time All-Pro defensive lineman signed up 
for an account on the fund-raising site YouCar- 
ing.com, wrote up a short description of a relief 
fund and sent the link over to Amy Palcic, the 
Texans’ head of media relations. The text thread 
that kicked it all off: “I think Pll just start this 
campaign and then others hopefully join in on 
it. This is going to be the page.” 

On Sunday, Watt posted the link to his various 
social media platforms, where his reach is among 
the largest in football, and in the initial push 
contributions overwhelmed YouCaring.com’s 
bandwidth, crashing the site. 

The largest donation, $5 million, came from 
the billionaire Charles Butt, owner of the Texas 
supermarket chain H-E-B, 10 days after the fund 
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Raise of Sunshine 


was opened. But you have to 
look at some of the smaller 
contributions to understand 
Watt's true impact. 

Clay Iverson had coached 
Watt and his two NFL-bound 
brothers, Derek and ТЈ., in 
Pewaukee, Wis. When Iverson's 
two sons, 12-year-old Calvin and nine-year-old Corey, saw a YouTube 
video about Watt's fund, they asked, “Dad, could we donate?” 

Says Iverson, “I asked, “What do you mean by we? Me?” ” 

“No, us.” 

The boys each gave $10 of their own money, passing the cash 
to their father, who paid with his credit card. “I know there have 
been а lot bigger donations, but [J.J. helped me] carry on that 
conversation with my kids,” Iverson says. “It's hard at that age to 
grasp horrific tragedy, but they know good people when they see 
them. They see J.J. doing this; he's a good person. So we want to get 
behind it. It's one of the greatest things he's done [for my family]. 

“T bet this happened in a lot of places.” 

Indeed. In Jefferson City, Mo., Allison Patrick was following 
the news of the flooding in Houston when, on a Friday afternoon, 
she asked her six-year-old son Hudson if he’d like to raise money 
and donate. Hudson had heard of Watt, so he did what grade- 
schoolers have done for generations in times of financial need: 
He started a (pink) lemonade stand. 

The Patricks put the word out on their community Facebook 
group, and Hudson pulled in $330 on the first day. Neighbors 
asked if he’d set up the stand the next afternoon, so he did. Then 
Vanessa Robertson, who’d lived in Jefferson City before moving to 
Houston, saw the Facebook post and pledged to match whatever 
money Hudson raised. In the end, they collectively contributed 
$2,152 to Watt's fund. 

“It was amazing to see how excited [Hudson] was,” Allison 
says. “It got so hot outside that we asked him if he wanted to take 
a break, and he refused. Afterward, he started thinking about all 
these things he wanted to do for other natural disasters.” 

A five-hour drive north, in Hudson, lowa, Kevin Yoder and Mi- 
chael Roberts, volunteer co-head coaches on their sons’ third- and 
fourth-grade flag football team, wondered if their boys would be 


Donations big and small— 
from (left to right) lemonade- 
stands in Missouri and 
T-shirt sales in Wisconsin, 
from entire youth teams— 
filled up Watt's pot. 
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Breakdown 

$37M Total amount donated 

to Watt's YouCaring.com fund 

$5M Largest donation, 

by billionaire Charles Butt 

$1 Smallest donation, 

by three separate donors 
209,314 Total number of donors 


$177 Average donation 


interested in helping out. After all, they were ex- 
tended members of the Houston family—months 
prior, in a random draw, their team was assigned 
Texans-branded uniforms. 

“We gave them the challenge on Tuesday night 
[after the hurricane],” says Yoder. “ ‘Go home, do 
extra chores, turn in your pop cans, and we'll see 
how much we can raise by Thursday.’ We thought 
they might come back with $50.” 

Instead the boys returned with $559. They 
printed up a novelty-sized check and sent a 
picture, along with the money, to Watt. Yoder, 
meanwhile, was reminded of a Bible story that 
his sons, Anderson and McCoy, had studied. The 
Lesson of the widow’s mite, from the Book of 
Mark, describes Jesus observing wealthy people 
donating to charity in large amounts—and a 
single widow donating a few cents. Calling his 
disciples to him, Jesus said, “Truly I tell you, this 
poor widow has put more into the treasury than 
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all the others. They all gave out of their wealth; but she, out of her 
poverty, put in everything—all she had to live on.” 

“It was just so neat for them to be able to put that into action,” 
says Yoder. “We always hoped that through football we could teach 
these boys something about life.” 

Back in Pewaukee, Watt's mother, Connie, helped organize a 
food-and-supply drive that ultimately sent 10 semitrucks and a 
cargo plane headed to Houston, packed with goods. Local farm- 
ers and truckers donated not only their time but also the money 
required to get a convoy of 18-wheelers across the country and 
back. “We begged them to let us at least pay for gas,” Connie 
says, “and they just refused.” 

Watt's old high school, meanwhile, was scheduled to play at rival 
Greendale on Sept. 1, and the hosts pledged to send all gate pro- 
ceeds from the game (as well as the sales of Houston-relief-themed 
T-shirts) to Watt's fund. Classes hadn’t yet begun at either school, 
but the fund-raiser attracted triple the requested number of student 
volunteers and brought in $9,000 in ticket sales alone. Admission 
to that game was $5, but “people were giving $10 or $20 and not 
thinking anything of it,” says Jerad Galante, Greendale's athletic 
director. “The kids were all in; they wanted to do anything they 
could to help out. It was a great thing to be a part of.” 

By late October, with more than $37 million raised from 209,314 
donors, Watt closed the giving phase and announced plans to 
distribute the money to four charities, including May's St. Ber- 
nard Project. 

“During a time like that, you learn so much about how the world 
is bigger than just the bubble you live in,” Watt says. “We always 
see these events on TV—a storm in Puerto Rico or Hurricane 
Katrina—and you feel terrible. You want to help. But there's an 
entirely new level of heightened awareness when it's your city, 
when you actually see the houses. It’s real. That will change you 
forever. That's what we experienced. It's an angle I didn't even 
really contemplate fully until now.” 

Of course, he now has time to contemplate it. Time he wasn't 
supposed to have. 


LITTLE MORE than six weeks after Harvey’s landfall 
the Texans hosted a nationally televised game for the 
first time since the hurricane, a Sunday-nighter against 
the undefeated Chiefs. Despite the charged atmo- 
sphere, the visitors opened with an impressive drive, 
stringing together 14 plays over nearly eight minutes, 
moving the ball to Houston's 17-yard line, where they 
faced third-and-five. Watt put his hand down, lined up 
over the outside shoulder of the Chiefs” right guard, 
Cameron Erving. At the snap he moved left toward 
tackle Mitchell Schwartz, occupying both blockers 
and creating a wide-open path to the quarterback for 
outside linebacker Brennan Scarlett. The stunt worked perfectly. 
Scarlett hit Alex Smith as he threw, causing the QB’s throw to 
Travis Kelce—wide open in the end zone—to fall well short. 
The crowd roared its approval. But en route to the QB Scarlett 
had clipped Watt's left ankle, which in turn clipped Watt's own 
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What a Relief 


Whether planning or putting 
himself on the front lines, moving 
boxes of supplies, Watt went above 
and beyond in the Harvey aftermath. 


right heel. He landed hard on his right knee and 
briefly restarted his push before crumpling to 
the NRG Stadium turf. 

He stayed down for 90 seconds. When he rose, 
the crowd erupted—briefly. They fell silent again 
as Watt put his arms around two Texans staffers 
and slowly limped to the sideline, grimacing with 
each step, tears flowing down his cheeks. On the 
sideline, doctors determined that he most likely 
hadn’t torn his ACL. Watt was optimistic but 
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A BIG MAN WILL NEVER MAKE A SMALLER MAN FEEL SMALL. 


A BIG MAN WILL DO WHAT IS HARD, NOT BECAUSE IT IS REWARDED, 


BUT BECAUSE IT IS RIGHT. 


A BIG MAN WILL BEAR THE PAIN OF OTHERS 


IF IT MAKES THEM FEEL IT LESS. 


A BIG MAN WILL EARN RESPECT, NEVER ASK FOR IT. 


A BIG MAN WILL TAKE DEFEAT 


AND TRANSFORM IT INTO DETERMINATION. 


A BIG MAN WILL FIND HIS STRENGTH 


ne , 


` A BIGGER MAN THERE NEVER WAS. 


THANK YOU, J.J. 


skeptical; he’d felt a pop in his knee before hitting the ground. 

Medical staff examining Watt's first X-rays, taken immediately 
at the stadium, said he was probably looking at a two-month in- 
jury. He'd be back for the playoffs. Hours later, though, an MRI 
provided a bleaker diagnosis: He was in fact facing a complicated 
surgery and a recovery process of up to a year. 

The next morning, Watt took to Twitter and Instagram and 
did something few athletes do after season-ending injuries. He 
apologized. “I can't sugarcoat it, I am devastated,” he wrote. “All 
I want to do is be out there on that field for my teammates and 
this city. Pm sorry.” 

What did J.J. Watt have to be sorry for? 

“Because of my $100 million contract,” he says now. (Technically 
it's $100,005,425 for six years, $51.9 million of it guaranteed.) “I 
know I’m looked at as a leader of the team, and I hate that Tm 
hurt... that I can’t be out there helping my teammates . . . that I 
can’t be out there putting on a show for the fans. 

Later on Monday, as doctors prepared for surgery to repair 
the tibial plateau in Watt’s left leg, they told him they’d seen 
his sort of injury only in motorcycle wrecks. When he’d hit 
the turf, it set off a sort of explosion below his knee. Faced 
with the same sort of trauma, the typical professional ath- 
lete’s anterior cruciate ligament 
would have simply ruptured 
under the strain, doctors said. 
For someone of Watt’s fitness, 
that’s a six-month recovery 
process. But his ACL was too 
strong, they said, and the liga- 
ment refused to buckle, trans- 
ferring the pressure throughout 
the knee, shattering the bone 
and cartilage. The great irony 
was that Watt’s maniacal de- 
votion to strengthening his 
ACL—the single ligament that 
most often shortens careers— 
transformed what would have 
been a relatively routine injury 
into a uniquely devastating one. 

“The top part of my leg basi- 
cally got pulverized,” Watt says. 
“It was in a whole bunch of dif- 
ferent pieces." The meniscus tore, 
but not across the middle—it was 
severed from the bone. A large 
portion of the cartilage covering 
the top of his tibia tore in half. 
Doctors sliced him open and in- 
serted a metal plate, along with 
nine screws, to hold it all together. 
They told him he wouldn't even 
be able to walk until Dec. 15, nine 
weeks after the injury. 


When doctors 
were preparing for 
surgery, they told 

Watt they'd seen his 


type of injury only in 
MOTORCYCLE 


WRECKS. 
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TS MID-NOVEMBER, six weeks since the 
surgery, and J.J. Wattis relaxed, even happy, 
as he tools around his house on a motor- 
ized scooter, headed toward his home office. 
Three Defensive Player of the Year trophies 
are evenly spaced, about three feet apart, 
inside a floor-to-ceiling glass case behind 
Watt's desk. That hardware was earned dur- 
ing a four-year stretch that football historians 
are very likely to remember as one of the 
greatest by a defensive player. Ever. From 
2012 through ’15 Watt played in all 64 of 
Houston's regular-season games and racked up 
69 sacks, 15 forced fumbles and an interception 
returned for a TD. During that span—despite the 
Texans’ winning just one playoff game amid their 
seemingly never-ending struggle to find a franchise 
QB—Watt carved out a level of celebrity seen almost 
exclusively in offensive players, his social media 
following swelling toward 10 million. He even got 
a signature Reebok shoe. 

Journalistic deep dives during this period 
championed his underdog story: the rise from 
Central Michigan recruit to Wisconsin walk-on 
to first-round pick to NFL dominance; the uncom- 
mon commitment to charitable deeds; and, above 
all, the near-obsessive dedication to working out. 

In July 2014, Watt sat down with a Grantland writ- 
er, who reported that the All-Pro had “just finished 
another workout at NRG Stadium. As he sits down 
... his gray sleeveless T-shirt is soaked through with 
sweat. . . . It’s the Texans’ day off.” Watt's penchant 
for weight training was the natural kicker to a Texas 
Monthly profile in September 15: “He stopped at an 
unmarked door that led to the team's locker room, 
and he gave me one of his disarming grins. ‘Actu- 
ally, Pm going to go work ош... he said.” A Men's 
Journal scribe was similarly inspired in October 116. 
(“He pauses for a moment and then turns for home 
with just the slightest hint of a limp. It’s time for 
his afternoon workout.”) 

If it all felt a bit contrived, that’s because it was. 
As driven as he is by success, Watt is equally moved 
by the specter of failure. When he became football’s 
highest-paid defensive player with that fat 2014 
contract, he wanted people to know he wasn’t tak- 
ing any days off. “I never wanted to be the guy who 
doesn’t play up to his contract,” he says. “I wanted 
people to know that even if I failed, even if I sucked, 
it wasn’t because I wasn’t working hard enough. 
But I think I played into that a bit too much... . 
I would never do an interview or a commercial 
or anything without having a workout that day.” 

Watt describes a period when he tried to read 
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every single Twitter reply and Instagram com- 
ment, and took much of it to heart. “There was 
a time,” he says, “when I cared a ton about what 
the outside world thought. Now I care what my 
family thinks, I care what my friends think, and 
I care what my teammates think. That's about it. 
I try to be a good person, but if the public doesn't 
like me or an analyst talks s--- on me, so be it.” 
Consider the timing of this mental evolution. 
December was supposed to mark the final month 
of a sprint to the playoffs in Watt's first full 
season of football since 2015. His ’16 campaign 
was derailed by multiple back injuries and a 
groin surgery that limited him to three games. 
He spent some of that time, and all of the sub- 
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Watt Could’ve Been... sequent offseason, training at 
Even withouta sack in his five Nr Level, the workout facility 
games, J.J. still graded out in Sturtevant, Wis., where he 
as one ofthe 10 best interior and his brothers have worked 
D-linemen duringthat span. out with trainer Brad Arnett 


since high school. Back home, 

recovering from the ’16 inju- 
ries, Arnett says Watt descended into a “dark place” and for the 
first time began to question his football mortality. 

“The kid was in pain; he couldn’t walk right,” Arnett says. “He’d 
take a step forward, three steps back. He didn’t see a light at the 
end of the tunnel. He was like, How am I going to come out of 
this? Am I ever going to play again?” 

Derek and T.J.—who as children had fled from floor-hockey games 
in the basement, crying to mom— were finally beating their big brother 
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in the sort of speed, agility and strength drills that J.J. had always 
dominated. Watt, meanwhile, was poring over books about great 
comeback stories . . . which only fed his anxiety. He wasn’t dreaming 
about football at night anymore; he was dreaming about running 
through brick walls in rehab. Then he'd wake up with a limp. 

Says Watt, “A normal injured player will say, T want to work 
to get back. Once I’m fully ready, I'll get back on the field. But I 
wasn't thinking like that. I wanted to be back for the first game of 
this [2017] season so 1 could help my team out, and that was the 
wrong approach. I put such massive expectations in my own head.” 

After the devastating knee injury in October—after all Watt had 
done to get back on the field this year—it was easy to imagine a return 
to that dark place. “Pd done everything the right way,” he says. “I 
worked my ass off. I took my time. 1 followed the plan [my doctors] 
put in place—and then a fluke thing like this. . . . It’s so frustrating.” 

But this time something has been different. 

For one, there’s been no ambiguity with Watt’s leg injury. Until 
last week he was unable to get around without crutches, and in a 
strange way that made it easier to temper his own expectations. 
When he was dealing last year with groin and back trouble, he 
hated the feeling of standing on the sideline, worrying that team- 
mates were looking at him and wondering why he couldn’t suit 
up. Never mind that he’d played through a gruesome array of 
injuries during that four-year stretch: a broken hand, dislocated 
elbow and staph infection among them. A perceived appearance 
of cowardice still haunted him. 

“[People can’t] picture a back injury,” Watt says. “They can’t 
understand what that feels like or why you can’t do the things you 
normally can. With [the leg], I was on crutches. And people can 
understand that. I don’t feel so depressed that I’m not out there, 
because it’s literally impossible for me to be out there.” 

It has helped, too, that he’s not alone on this one. After telling 
writers and friends for years that he didn’t have time for a long- 
term relationship, Watt began seriously dating this year for the 
first time in his life. Kealia Ohai, who has three caps with the 
U.S. women’s national soccer team (and Texans teammate Brian 
Cushing’s sister-in-law), had heard about Watt swearing off dating 
so he could spend as many waking hours as possible becoming 
the football player he wanted to be. “I would hear that,” she says, 
“and think, What does that even mean? 

“T think he’s at a point now where it’s not just about football. 
With the injuries, you realize that at some point you'll be finished, 
and you'll be better off if you're happy with your life outside of the 
game." (She'd know. Ohai is in the process of coming back from a 
torn ACL suffered earlier this year.) 

This fall, as boyfriend and girlfriend rehabbed their legs, Watt 
swore off motivational books, and something incredible happened. 
Instead of those anxiety-ridden dreams about rehab, he started 
having football dreams again. “Before, I would wake up like, I need 
to be working out. But all I can do to get better with this injury is 
elevate [my leg] or do a bone-stimulator machine. That's it. And 
now I’m having sporadic football dreams, visualizations. As Pm 
falling asleep ГЇЇ be thinking about plays, about getting back on 
the field. So I'm really, really excited." 
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ATT’S ETHOS has long been influ- 
enced by a keen sense of what is 
fair, what is owed—and not just 
to him. While growing up he had 
a close friend, Jon Singer, also a 
leader on the football team. In 
ninth grade they’d walk to Jon’s 
house after school; crank Mud- 
vayne, Slipknot or Godsmack; and 
work out with the dusty barbells 
in Jon's father's basement. “We 
had one thing in common,” Watt 
says. “We both wanted to work our asses off.” 
The similarities stopped there. Watt was 
the son of a firefighter, John, and a VP ata 
home-inspection company, Connie; they lived a 
comfortably middle-class life. Singer's parents 
were divorced and shared custody; he spent 
most of his time at his mother's home in a local 
trailer park. While Watt's parents were burn- 
ing through cash feeding half of J.J.’s football 
team out of their kitchen, Singer was working 
25 hours a week at Pick ’n Save to help his fam- 
ily as soon as he could get a work permit, at 16. 


He was stressed about explaining 
where the money was going,” says 
Ohai. "| kept saying, Nobody's going 
to care. YOU RAISED 

$37 MILLION.’ | was wrong.” 


Physically, Jon matured earlier, but he peaked 
at 5' 7" in high school. J.J., meanwhile, just kept 
growing. “If anybody deserves to be in the NFL 
based on how hard they worked, it's Jon,” Watt says. 
*With his height, he just wasn't going to make it. 
But seeing the way he grew up, knowing how hard 
he worked—it had an effect on me.” 

Says John Watt, “I think J.J. always looked at 
[Singer] and thought, Jon's got everything you 
should have, but he’s not gonna make it. I’m not 
gonna waste my 6' 5" frame and 230 pounds. 
(Singer, meanwhile, went on to play college 
football at Division III Carroll University in 
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Waukesha, Wis., earning a bachelor's degree in 
elementary education. He currently works in 
supply-chain management for automotive-parts 
manufacturer Johnson Controls, is working to- 
ward his doctorate in business administration 
and also serves on the board of Watt's charity. 
It seems neither friend wasted his talent.) 

By J.J.s teenage years, the lessons imparted on 
the Watt boys were being put into practice. When 
JJ. was 13 and his mother was offered a full-time 
job that would require her to stop volunteering at 
the local elementary school, reading to children, it 
was Watt family code that shed find a replacement 
before accepting the new gig. Says Connie, “And 
J J. right away said, “ТЇЇ take over your volunteer 
hours. And he did.” 

That’s what was owed, especially to parents 
who filled the bellies and covered the sports 
registration fees (and equipment, and on and 
on) for three future NFL players. Grocery bills 
skyrocketed when J.J. hit high school. “The boys 
depleted our savings for college as our food bills 
went up and the travel bills went up,” says John. 
“We said, ‘I hope they get scholarships,’ ” 

The boys were loath to put that investment 
at risk. J.J. says he never drank alcohol in high 
school, and barely did in college. He recalls just 
one incident at Pewaukee High when he expe- 


Star, Crossed 


Watt’s return to the field 
lasted just four games and 
one drive before a freak knee 
injury ended his season. 


rienced the shame he’d spend his 
life avoiding: He and a friend got in 
a playful shoving match that led to 
one of them busting through a patch 
of drywall that would run the Watt 
family nearly $200. 

“Td never been in trouble—no de- 
tention, suspension, any of that stuff— 
but when they say they're going to 
call your parents? I never wanted to 
embarrass my family,” Watt says. “I 
remember having to sit in [the prin- 
cipal’s] office and wait for my parents 
to pick me up, and I hated that feel- 
ing. I never want that feeling again of 
letting somebody down. Same thing 
now—I don’t want to embarrass the 
fans or the organization.” 


T THEIR Labor Day meeting, May tried to ensure Watt 
that the recovery effort wouldn't be his alone. Rebuilding 
Houston, he said, would cost between $100 billion and 
$200 billion. “With a B,” he clarified. 

He never saw the D-lineman blink. “The kind of in- 
volvement and investment J.J. made was singular,” May 
says. “I’ve never experienced someone in his position 
taking [relief work] more seriously. I think he was deeply 
influenced by the amount of money he raised.” 

When Watt was preparing to announce how hed allo- 
cate the funds he’d raised, Ohai worried that her boyfriend 
was putting undue stress on himself in the thick of what 
was then still a promising season. Surely, she reasoned, people 
would be satisfied with the fact that he'd pulled together so much 
in relief funds. “He was stressed about the video and press release 
explaining where the money was going,” Ohai says. “I kept saying, 
“Nobody's going to care. You raised $37 million? But I was wrong.” 

Watt had launched the Justin J. Watt Foundation (which helps 
support after-school programs in 28 states) when he was still play- 
ing at Wisconsin; he was familiar enough by now with the politics 
of charity to know that he'd be second-guessed at every turn. Ulti- 
mately he decided that four organizations would receive $30.15 mil- 
lion over the next 18 to 24 months, with the remaining $7 million 
to be allocated based on an assessment of need in 2018. May's St. 
Bernard's Project would rebuild Harvey-damaged homes, Save 
the Children would support after-school and childcare programs, 
Feeding America would nourish the hungry, and Americares would 
help supplement physical and mental health care for storm victims. 
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Yet there were complaints. Some people said they hadn't seen a 
penny in their community. Others accused Watt of doing it all for 
recognition. Houston rapper Trae Tha Truth, who was also active 
in the recovery effort, criticized Watt in an Instagram post for a 
perceived lack of urgency in his response. (While Watt tries to ignore 
the social media comments he once read religiously, he couldn't help 
but fire back. Trae has since deleted the post.) 

May has been here before. He insists the criticism is unfair. “What 
became clear to me,” he says, “was that J.J. was not looking to write 
a big check and take a bunch of credit. He was not thinking about 
this as a personal branding play.” 

What does Watt think of all this? He says he doesn't believe he 
deserves SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Sportsperson of the Year Award. 
As he seesit, all he did was ask people for money. Besides, the baseball 
team that plays 15 minutes to the northwest delivered Houston its 
first World Series victory in November. He watched those games on 
a television beside the swimming pool in his backyard and marveled 
at how the entire neighbor- 
hood would erupt with cheers 
whenever the Astros scored. 

“All I did was give people 
a way to help,” he says. “If 
I’m going to get an award, I 
feel like over 200,000 other 
people should, too. I also 
feel like the Astros did much 
more in the sporting realm 
to help this city.” 

But Texas, Watt admits, is a football state. And Houston is a football 
city. Has been since the days of Earl Campbell and Warren Moon, 
before the Oilers up and moved in 1997. Those legends failed to deliver 
a championship, but Watt has no intention of being the latest Houston 
star never to sniff a Super Bowl. If he can come back healthy—and if 
rookie QB Deshaun Watson can recover from his torn ACL and fellow 
defensive star Whitney Mercilus from a torn pectoral muscle—Watt 
says, “we really have a bright future. The pieces are there.” 

Watt's allowing himself to dream, not just about football but 
about winning football. “We saw the celebrations [the Astros] had,” 
he says of his Texans teammates, “and we just pictured what could 
be, what will be. All I want to do is bring this city a championship. 
It’s been a fight. It’s been a grind.” 

His fans see that grind. Back at his house Watt maneuvers his 
motorized scooter around his desk to a closet stacked chest-high 
with plastic crates: fan mail that has poured in over the last few 
months. Inside one envelope is a drawing in red pencil, Watt raising 
a Lombardi Trophy over his head. Below the illustration, a child’s 
cursive reads, SUPER BOWL 52 CHAMPS. 

“Fifty-two—that’s this year, isn’t it?” Watt asks as he weaves his 
scooter back into the foyer. 

Yes, it is. 

“S---. How about 53 or 54?” 

When the Texans won the AFC South and went to the playoffs in Watt's 
first season, he imagined getting to the pinnacle might not be so difficult. 
Over the years, though, the expectations evolved along with the man. 


Pitch Imperfect 


In support of his 'Stros, Watt 
wobbled up to the mound 
and threw out the first pitch 
before Game 3 of the World 
Series. (A bit outside, in case 
you were wondering.) 
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Last week, Watt took his first steps since the sur- 
gery; he's making progress but still has a long way to 
go. The same can be said for Houston itself—tens of 
thousands of residents are still displaced. Hurricane 
Harvey came so fast and took so much from the city 
and from Watt that friends and family think J.J. 
might not yet realize just how much the experience 
has changed him for the better. “With his first injury 
[in 2016], football was gone and he didn't know 
what to do,” Ohai says. “But with this hurricane 
he's realized there are more important things. You 
can change people's lives besides playing football. 
He's realizing he's more than just an NFL player.” 

Watt threw all of his energy into this season's 
opener against Jacksonville. (Too much of it, he 
thinks.) He emptied every barrel in a game that 
requires energy conservation and a degree of pa- 
tience. With every snap, every burst off the line, 
he thought he was giving Houston what it wanted. 

Then it was over, and the games went on with- 
out him. At some point, when he looks back on 
this season, Watt will come to realize what ev- 
eryone already knows: When it became bigger 
than football, when the stakes were higher than 
a stop or a win or even a Super Bowl, J.J. Watt 
gave Houston what it needed. 
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José Altuve 


No player in any of the four major 


pro leagues is shorter—yet on the field, 


IMPACT ON HIS TEAM OR 
HIS TOWN IN 2017. 
The Astros’ second baseman has spent 


his whole life proving people wrong. 
After Harvey hit Houston, he channeled that 


fierce determination into bringing the 


franchise its first World Series title >" 


BY TOM VERDUCCI 4 


Photograph by 
ROBERT BECK 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS may not have invented the concept of hero, but 
they get credit for naming it and giving it a face, not to mention a 
massive, strapping body. The Greek word heros referred to a protec- 
tor or defender. Their embodiment of the concept was Heracles, the 
muscular demigod who would have been an NFL combine star had 
compression shorts and box jumps existed when he was busy clean- 
ing out the Augean stables. A life-sized marble statue of Heracles at 
Los Angeles’s Getty Museum, dating to about 125 A.D. but inspired 
by 300 B.C. art, depicts the original hero as a ripped 6' 4". 

Modern culture has diluted the concept of hero, particularly 
in sports, where some guy who happens to sink a couple of late 
free throws or kick a ball through goalposts acquires the appella- 
tion. Still, when it comes to our sporting heroes, the original bias 
toward size remains. 

Over the past decade every one of the MVPs in the NFL апа NBA 
stood at least 6' 1", with 18 of those 20 standing 6' 3" or taller. The 
most popular players in baseball, either by All-Star votes (Bryce 
Harper and Aaron Judge) or jersey sales (Judge, Kris Bryant, 
Anthony Rizzo, Clayton Kershaw and Harper), are at least 6' 3". 
We literally look up to them. 

Then there’s José Altuve. This year belonged to him, in deed and in 
meaning, more than any other athlete. The Astros’ second baseman 
won the American League batting title and its MVP Award and led the 
56-year-old franchise to its first World Series championship. Now he 
shares SI’s Sportsperson of the Year honor with 6' 5" Texans defensive 
end J.J. Watt, his Houston brother in charitable spirit. At 5' 6" and 
165 pounds, Altuve is shorter than every male athlete to win the award 
except a jockey, Steve Cauthen, and a race car driver, Jackie Stewart. 

Therein lies Altuve’s greatest accomplishment in 2017. He 
redefined what it means to be among the most heroic of athletes—a 
modern twist on Heracles. At 3.7 inches below average height, 
he does not have the classic physique fit for marble and the 
sculptor’s chisel. Watt outweighs him by 125 pounds. Indeed, 
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José Altuve, J.J. Watt, Colin Kaepernick, 

Maya Moore, host Joel McHale... and more. 

Watch the 2017 Sportsperson of the Year 

Awards Show: On NBCSN, Friday, Dec. 8, at 8 p.m. ET; 
on Univision Deportes Network, Saturday, Dec. 9, 
at 8 p.m. ET. Check local listings. 


when Altuve was 16, the Astros, the only team 
interested in signing him, told him not to bother 
to come back after just one day of tryouts at their 
Venezuelan academy. 

Sports become meaningful only when there 
is a bond between team and town that forti- 
fies both. That bond for Altuve intensified on 
Sept. 1, the first day the Astros returned home 
after Hurricane Harvey hit southeast Texas. 
The greatest rainfall event in the history of the 


The city of Houston has treated 


me really good since | got to 
the big leagues,” says Altuve, 
“and | felt that | OWED 
THEM SOMETHING.” 


mainland U.S. dumped up to 60 inches over a 
four-day period, could end up costing close to 
$200 billion in damage and displaced more than 
30,000 people from their homes, many of which 
were destroyed. About 10,000 of the displaced 
wound up downtown at the George R. Brown 
Convention Center, which was pressed into duty 
as a shelter. It is just two blocks from Minute 
Maid Park, the Astros’ home field. 

With no game that day Altuve, along with 
15 teammates and staff members, visited the make- 
shift shelter. He wore a black T-shirt and gray pants. 
He had already pledged $30,000 to recovery efforts 
and arranged for $25,000 worth of shoes from one 
of his sponsors to reach families in need. 

Hurricane Harvey was nature’s cruel roulette 
wheel. Winning or losing was a matter of luck. Its 
torrents of rain and winds up to 130 mph spared 
some homes, such as the Altuves’, and ruined oth- 
ers. Moving among the unluckiest at the shelter 
and hearing their stories, as well as seeing infor- 
mation tables with signs taped to walls such as 
MISSING PERSONS and FREE LEGAL ADVICE, 
Altuve felt a sense of purpose he hadn’t before, and 
this from a 27-year-old man who had fought his 
whole professional life to prove himself worthy. 
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Joy Ride > 
After an MVP season 


d y - in which he won his 
` third batting title, 
Ki tuve continued to 


rise to the occasion i 
the postseason, piling 
up 14 RBIs (tied for 4м 


team best) and scoring 
thewinningrunin 
Game 2 of the ALCS, 
against the Yankees. 


“I saw a lot of people there who told me they lost their homes, lost 
everything they had,” he says. “I felt bad. But in the middle of all 
that disaster we were able to still see smiles on their faces. I said to 
myself, These people are going through a really tough time, and they're 
still able to smile. And you're able to give them hope. That's what it’s all 
about: helping each other. 

“The city of Houston has treated me really good since I got 
to the big leagues. And I felt that I owed them something. They 
made me the player I am by supporting me every day. So when 
they were having a hard time, I wanted to give something back 
to them.” 

From that day forward, Altuve 


and the Astros were almost un- 
beatable at Minute Maid Park, 
where they went 18-3 after 
Harvey, including 8-1 in the 


playoffs. No team in any post- 
season ever won more games or 


hit more home runs (18) at home People feel embarrassed 


than the Astros. Nobody ever because they're 

had more hits (17) or home runs 

(six) at home in one postseason short or skinny or fat 

than Altuve, who batted .472 at 

Minute Maid. or whatever,” says 
Says his double-play partner 

and close friend Carlos Correa, Altuve. 


“That visit had an impact on 
all the players, but Jose, as he 
always does, took it to anoth- 
er level. He would always be 
saying to us, “The city is down 
right now, but we've got to pick 
it up. We've got to play well and 
maybe go all the way. It would 
be a beautiful story to get people back on their feet. 

The Astros” run was reminiscent of the 2001 Yankees” reach- 
ing the seventh game of the World Series as the remains of the 
Twin Towers smoldered, and the 13 Red Sox’ winning the Series 
bearing Boston's heartache over the marathon bombing. Mean- 
ing beyond outcome became palpable in the full-throated roars 
and cathartic delight that rose under the roof at Minute Maid. 

“It was something different, before and after the hurricane,” 
says Altuve. “The Houston fans have been great all the time. 
Before the hurricane they were supporting us while we were 
playing, but after you felt like they were there for each other 
and for us at the same time. I don't know how to explain it, but 
it was a great feeling.” 

No sport can close the wound of such devastation. But no sport 
can provide a better salve than baseball. Its restorative properties 
are bound in its ubiquity: Baseball is there every day (or darn 
near close), which gives it a reliability and normalcy that become 
especially valuable in disruptive times. It also provides a conveyor 
belt of hope. Don't like today? Tomorrow, bearing another game, 
can be better, or maybe the one after that. One day at a time. 
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OR TWO MONTHS the Astros expanded upon 
the civic role they played at the Brown 
Convention Center, this time with their 
bats and gloves. They couldn't replace a 
flooded home, but they could bring cheer 
at a time when that emotion was all too 
scarce. Hope grew with each win, even if 
many people had to watch the games with 
their soaked belongings piled curbside. A 
diversion became a dream come true for a 
city that had gone more than half a century 
waiting for a World Series championship. 
At that point only Indians fans were enduring a 
longer streak of titleless seasons. 

In the worst of times, from 2011 to ’13, the 
Astros lost 106, 107 and 111 games. They were so 
bad and so irrelevant that a game in 2014 received 
a 0.0 local rating, which means the folks at Nielsen 
could not prove that a single person in Houston 
watched the Astros lose 9-1 to the Angels. 
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Bright Spots Three years later, at pre- 
cisely 10:57 p.m. CST on 


Altuve hit .533 
Nov. 1, more than three 


against Boston in the 


ALDS; at a shelter he out of every four television 
bolstered the spirits sets turned on in the Hous- 


of Houstonians ton area were tuned to the 
displaced by Harvey. 


Astros—a community of 
2.4 million believers re- 
stored in spirit by the day- 
to-day achievements of a 
baseball team. The last out 
of the World Series, a ground 
ball off the bat of Dodgers 
shortstop Corey Seager, 
bounced to ... where else? 
... the outstretched glove 
of Altuve. 

“How appropriate,” said 
Houston manager A.J. 
Hinch. “He deserves to be 
forever in the last highlight 
of the first world champi- 
onship in Houston Astros 
history.” The season ended 
in the right hands not only 
because Altuve endured 
all three of those 100-loss 
seasons—his first three 
in the big leagues—or be- 
cause he was the soon-to- 
be-named MVP. But it also 
was because he was the right 
kind of sports hero at the 
right time: a relatable one. 

This is someone who told the Astros he would sign for free 
and gladly accepted $15,000. Who gained 38 pounds in his first 
four years in America. (“Burgers and ice cream—a lot!”) Who 
before every game, home and road, walks to the stands to sign 
autographs for kids. Who has a size-9 shoe and a XXXL heart. 

But mostly that relatability comes from being the smallest 
player in baseball. While we marvel at the amazing skills of those 
bigger, swifter and stronger than us, Altuve is not just inspira- 
tional but also aspirational, а 5' 6" superconcentrated formula of 
willpower. We can achieve because Altuve can achieve, despite 
being as short as Napoleon Bonaparte (without the eponymous 
complex) and shorter than four of the starters on the 2017 Little 
League champions, from Lufkin, Texas. 

“A lot of people tell me now I’m their inspiration,” Altuve says. 
“They say, ‘I don’t play baseball, and then they mention whatever— 
engineer, doctor, college student, high school student—but they’re 
hurt, because for some reason people feel shame about themselves 
or embarrassed because they are short or skinny or fat or whatever. 
That was something I never had in me. I was short, but I was O.K. 
with it. I didn’t care. I still don’t care.” 
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RESIDENTS (Martin Van Buren, Benjamin Harrison), mu- 
sicians (James Brown, Willie Nelson), songwriters (Cole 
Porter, Ira Gershwin), filmmakers (George Lucas, Spike 
Lee) and world leaders (Winston Churchill, Alexander the 
Great) are among the many renowned men who have stood 
5' 6". But male athletes of that height—jockeys aside—rarely 
get leading-man notice. Altuve’s stature actually leaves his 
freakish baseball skills underappreciated. Were he 6' 6" 
and 245 pounds, like National League MVP Giancarlo 
Stanton, or 6' 7" and 282 pounds, like AL MVP runner-up 
Judge, we would pay more homage to the physical wonders 
of Altuve. He plays a frenetic, caffeinated style of base- 
ball. He is a body in constant motion, even in the usual repose 
between pitches in the batters” 
box, when he is a bundle of 
tics and fits that make visible 
his eagerness to do what he 
loves best: hit. 

Watching Altuve at bat is like 
watching a gymnast spinning 
and dismounting offthe uneven 
bars and sticking the landing, 
or in this case, squaring up the 
baseball. It’s a symphony of pre- 
cision and violent speed. 

“His body control is spec- 
tacular,” Hinch says. “It al- 
lows him to cover any area on 
any pitch, but especially the 
high fastball. His bat speed 
is probably within an abnor- 
mally high range, and when he 
swings he gets the bat where 
he needs to get it on time.” 

A fast story: Altuve faced 
Yankees reliever Chad Green 
in Game 1 of the AL Championship Series. Green threw the most 
difficult four-seam fastball in the league last season; batters hit 
just .109 against it. Altuve had seen Green only once in his career. 
He promptly whacked a 97.2-mph high heater from Green into 
leftfield for a single. 

The next night Altuve faced Aroldis Chapman, who throws 
the hardest fastball (100.0 mph) in the AL. Altuve, batting in 
the ninth inning of a tie game, smashed one of those 100-mph 
bullets to left for a single, then scored on a walk-off double by 
Correa, sliding home gleefully on the seat of his pants like a kid 
on a metal saucer down a snowy hill. 

The Yankees got the message. For the rest of the series, covering 
21 plate appearances, they dared throw him only 15 more four- 
seam fastballs—just seven in the strike zone. 

Altuve devours fastballs. The harder they come in, the more he 
feasts on them. The average big league heater is 92.3 mph. The 
major league batting average on above-average fastballs (94 and 
above) is .254. Altuve hit .432 against them, including an astound- 
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ing .529 in the postseason. Nobody in baseball 
was within 31 points of his mastery of velocity. 

“T kept listening in the minor leagues, and even 
earlier than that,” he explains, “people would say, 
‘If you don’t hit the fastball, you're not going to 
get to the big leagues. Every game you're going 
to get a fastball. I haven’t seen a guy that throws 
20 breaking balls out of 20 pitches. One or two 
of those are going to be a fastball. And you have 
to be ready to hit it.” 

Here’s the real difficulty of pitching to Altuve: 
He batted .350 against fastballs, but he also hit 
.337 against off-speed pitches, making him the 


Breakdown 


18-3 The Astros record at 
Minute Maid Park after Harvey, 


including 8-1 in the playoffs 


.47 2 Mtuve's average 
at home in October 


17 Hits by Altuve at home 


in the playoffs, the most ever for 
a playerin one postseason 


only player in baseball among the top 10 in both 
categories. Pitchers facing him must choose be- 
tween the arsenic or the hemlock. He hit .344 
against righthanded pitchers and .353 against 
lefthanders; .347 in the first half, .344 in the 
second; .338 versus starters, .363 versus relievers; 
.342 with the bases empty, .350 with runners on. 

An inside story: Altuve, Correa and leftfielder 
Marwin González sat around the clubhouse after 
a win in Minnesota on May 29. Altuve was hit- 
ting .308, Correa was hitting .311 and González 
was hitting .311. So Altuve came up with an idea. 

“Guys, let's have a friendly wager,” he said. 
“First one who gets to .320, the other two guys 
each have to buy him a pair of shoes of his liking.” 

“No way!” Correa exclaimed. 

“Why not?” Altuve said innocently. 

“Because I’ve never hit .320, and you hit .340 
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Child’s Play 


Altuve coached ata 
youth clinicin Venezuela 
in November; when he 
was young, his father 
(top right) encouraged 
his baseball dreams. 


every year. It’s got to be something 
I can compete with you on if shoes 
are involved.” 

The next day Altuve went 4 for 5, 
raising his average to .320. 

“Marwin and I just looked at each 
other like, “Really?” ” Correa said. 
“He's amazing. 

“The thing about José is that he 
always likes to try a new thing. It's almost like he gets bored getting 
hit after hit. He hit .485 in July. And then it was like he wanted to 
try something new. Sometimes he'll try something to see if he hits 
more homers. Maybe it's a small leg kick, or a big leg kick. It could 
be his approach—looking for a particular pitch, for instance. And 
he's constantly picking up bats from other guys and using them—me, 
[centerfielder George] Springer, anybody. 

“That's the only time he struggles. And then he just goes back 
to getting his hits.” 

Now fold in that Altuve hits for average and power—swinging a 
bat that's half as big as he is—and he is even more of an extreme 
outlier. There have been some 19,000 major league players. Only 
two of them 5' 6" or shorter ever had 1,000 hits and 75 homers: 
Altuve and Hall of Famer Hack Wilson, who was born in 1900. 


HE BIG STORY: The Astros initially decided Altuve was too 
short to be a pro ballplayer. It's the definitive Altuve story— 
his pluck writ small. 
It was September 2006. The Astros invited Altuve, then 
16, to a tryout at their academy in Venezuela. He stood 5' 5%" 
and weighed 140 pounds. The 50 or so players were told 
afterward that about 20 of them would be invited back the 
next day; they would be notified by a phone call. No call 
meant no interest. Altuve went home. The phone never rang. 
Altuve’s father, Carlos, an engineers’ assistant at a chemical 
plant, asked him if Al Pedrique was one of the decision makers 
at the tryout. The Venezuelan-born Pedrique was a special 
assistant to Houston’s GM then, Tim Purpura. Carlos knew Pedrique 
held sway at the Venezuelan academy. As it turned out, Pedrique 
was in the Dominican Republic and was due in the next day. 
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“You go back there 
tomorrow,” Carlos 
said, “so Pedrique can 
see you.” 

Asked if he would 
have returned without 
his father’s prodding, 
Altuve says, “No.” 

Uninvited, Altuve 
returned to the acad- 
emy. The Astros let 
him stay. On this day, 
unlike the first, the 
players would face live 
pitching. 

“I remember this 
guy, a big prospect, 
was on the mound— 
a big lefty throwing 
gas,” Altuve says. “I 
was like, He’s going to throw you a first-pitch 
fastball. If you don’t hit it, you’re done. 

“I went in there and hit a hard line drive to 
centerfield. I hit the next pitch and a couple of 
other good ones, and then they were like, O.K., 
he can hit live pitching.” 

After a few days, and with Pedrique’s bless- 
ing, the Astros signed Altuve. Omar Lopez, the 
manager of their Venezuelan summer-league 
team, told José he would like to speak with his 
mother and father to negotiate a signing bonus. 

“Signing bonus?” Altuve said. “Just give me a 
contract. ГИ sign for free.” 

The $15,000 they gave him was laughably small 
for Venezuelan free agents. Future Royals catcher 
Salvador Pérez, Altuve's friend since they were 
seven years old, signed around the same time for 
$65,000. The Yankees gave another catcher, future 
big league bust Jesús Montero, $1.6 million. 

Putting up with hecklers who rode him about 
his height, getting thick on American food and 
insisting that he room with English-speaking 
teammates to learn the language, Altuve proved 
enough people wrong in the minors to reach the 
big leagues in 2011. He hit .276, .290 and .283 
in those first three years, after which his father 
said, “I think you can hit .320.” 

“T was like, I don’t know if I can hit .320, but 
I might get to .300,” José says. 

He overhauled his diet that winter, swearing 
off the burgers and ice cream, and dropped from 
178 pounds to 160. He finished at .341, winning 
the first of his three batting titles. It also marked 
the first of four consecutive 200-hit seasons. He is 
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only the fourth righthanded hitter to accomplish that—and the first 
player ever to lead the majors outright in hits for four straight years. 

Two hundred hits has become his personal benchmark. Says 
Correa, “The most impressive thing is he's never complacent. If 
he's 3 for 4, he wants to go home 4 for 5 or else he won't be happy.” 

A quick story: Altuve needed three hits on the last day of the 
2015 season to reach 200. He had two knocks in four at bats when 
he came to the plate in the ninth 
inning against Diamondbacks 
reliever Brad Ziegler. The count 
went to 2 and 2. 

“Last pitch, last out, last in- 
ning, last strike,” Altuve says. 
“It was crazy. I closed my eyes, 
and I said, God, whatever you 
want to happen will happen. If 
it’s a hit, it’s a hit. If it’s not, 
it’s not. I opened my eyes, got 
ready, and got a hit—a ground 
ball in the hole between first 
base and second base.” 

Altuve has more 200-hit sea- 
sons than all other players 5' 6" 
and under combined in the past 
hundred years. “Sometimes,” says 
Houston hitting coach Dave Hud- 
gens, “I swear he’s the one guy 
who can will himself to get a hit.” 


My family was 0.K., 
but | kept listening to 
people saying, ‘IT’S 
GOING TO GET 

WORSE,’ ” says 

Altuve. “That’s what 


freaked me out.” 


OW LONG do I have to play like this?” 

It was a simple question from Altuve to Hinch before 
the Astros played a game in Anaheim at the end of August. 
Hurricane Harvey had formed and was bearing down on 
Houston. Altuve’s wife, Nina, was with him on the trip, 
but the couple had left their 10-month-old daughter, Mela- 
nie, at home with José’s mother and father. The danger 
and the uncertainty tore at Altuve, especially knowing 
that instead of returning home after the series against 
the Angels, the Astros would fly to Florida to play their 
relocated home games in St. Petersburg. 

“We didn't have any idea how long it was going to last 
and how we were going to handle it,” Altuve says. “They told me, 
“Whatever you want to do. Do you want to take your family out 
of the city? Do you want to helicopter them out?” They told me 
whatever they do they will do not only for my family, but those 
of all my teammates. 

“My family was O.K., but I kept listening to people saying, ‘It’s 
going to get worse. It's going to get worse That's what freaked me 
out. It's not easy to go out there and play and be focused on the 
hurricane and the people of Houston and my family. I decided to 
keep my family there. My mom and dad said [Melanie’s] going to 
be safer at home. I was like, ‘O.K., I trust you guys. 

“When we flew home, I looked out the window of the plane 
and couldn't believe it. The city was destroyed. From the plane 
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Small Talk 


Altuve's victory tour included a visit 
with Jimmy Fallon and a little lap 
time with Leslie Jones on Saturday 
Night Live’s Weekend Update set. 


you could see houses and water all over the 
place. It was bad.” 

The Astros’ postseason began on Oct. 5 at Min- 
ute Maid Park with the Division Series against 
Boston. Before the game Louisiana's Cajun Navy, 
an ad-hoc group of private boat owners who ran 
their own volunteer rescue operation, presented 
the city with a Houston Strong flag that would 
fly throughout the postseason. Hinch was eager 
to see how Altuve would respond to his second 
crack at postseason play. 

A leading story: After the Astros lost Game 5 of 
the 2015 ALDS to the Royals, before Hinch could 
address his team upon the season-ending defeat, 
Altuve, still in uniform and near tears, was in the 
managers office apologizing. 

“T was like, Hey, I didn’t play really good in this 
playoff, but that was everything I had,” recalls 
Altuve, who had hit .154. 

Says Hinch, “I felt it was my job to tell him he 
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was the reason we were there. There was great 
pride in him. It was the first time he experienced 
winning in the big leagues. I knew how much 
it meant to him. 

“At that moment, I felt like I had the perfect 
player on my team: Someone who deflects the 
praise but accepts the blame. I didn’t want him 
to carry the burden. [This fall], as we got ready 
to play Boston, I wondered if he would carry 
2015 into the postseason.” 

The answer? Altuve hit three home runs in 
Game 1. 

So clutch was Altuve in the playoffs that when 
asked about his biggest hit, he started down a cas- 
cade of memories, beginning with the three-run 
homer he hit off Kenta Maeda to tie World Series 
Game 5. 

“Probably that one,” he said. “Well, I got one hit 
against [Luis] Severino, [ALCS] Game 6, down 3-2 
in [the series] and I hit a two-run single. ... but 
then I hit a go-ahead home run in [World Series] 
Game 2.... The single in the [ALCS] walk-off 
game, that was a good one, too. . . . In [World Series] 
Game 7 when [ hit a ground ball to first base for an 
RBI, I celebrated like I hit a home run. Wow... 7 

One more story: On the field at Minute Maid 
Park after ALCS Game 6, in which ace Justin 
Verlander pitched seven shutout innings to stave 
off elimination, Altuve, never more boyishly 
excited, said during a live interview on Fox, “I 
literally love Justin Verlander.” His enthusiasm 
and word choice sparked a meme. 

The next night, immediately after Houston 
beat the Yankees to win the pennant, the players 
gathered in the clubhouse in front of tubs packed 
with champagne. Altuve was the one to speak. 

“I just wanted to let you guys know,” he said, 
pausing for a beat, “that I literally love every one 
of you! Now let's go win this thing!" 

Only then did they pop the corks. 

“He's as confident as he appears to be, but he's 
never comfortable; Hinch said. “What I mean by 
that is, the drive and the right amount of awareness 
of what he has to do to be successful never wavers. 
Most of us would probably bask in the glory of having 
his bat-to-ball skills or his success rate. This guy is as 
hungry as he is respectful of what it takes? 

The Astros followed their leader through one 
more round, finishing a trifecta of knocking off 
the teams with the biggest payrolls in ascending 
order: the Red Sox, the Yankees and the Dodgers, 
icing on the cake for an underdog like Altuve. 

In the next few weeks he rode in the champion- 
ship parade, appeared on The Tonight Show and 


Saturday Night Live, was voted MVP 
and signed autographs at a sporting 
goods store in Katy, Texas, an event 
that drew a line around the build- 
ing that began with people camping 


Recovery Mode 


Roughly 750,000 
fans came out for the 
Astros' World Series 
parade, thronging 


streets that had been out 36 hours in advance. Two weeks 
flooded just nine ago, just 26 days after he fielded the 
weeks before. 


last out of the World Series, he was 
back in the gym near his Miami-area 
home. Out of uniform, in a gray short-sleeve hoodie and shorts, Altuve 
looks even smaller. You stand next to him and realize where most of 
his power must come from: within. This is even more apparent when, 
in serious tones, he talks about his first day back to full workouts. 

“Pm happy and all that,” he says of earning the franchise's first 
title, “but I feel like, O.K., we have to move forward, and next year 
is another year. I mean, we are World Series champions forever. 
Everybody knows that. But I want to win multiple World Series.” 

Never too short nor too satisfied, he constantly proves others wrong 
and Isaac Newton, another 5' 6" success, right: A body in motion 
remains in motion. With Altuve, there is always another story. 
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His message 
misappropriated, 


his protest 
misinterpreted, 
COLIN 
KAEPERNICK 
cost himself fortune 


and attracted 


unwanted fame, 


a price he was 
willing to pay to 


shake up the world 


If I was walking down the highway with a quarter in 
my pocket and a briefcase full of truth, Га be so happy. 
- Muhammad Ali, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Feb. 19, 1968 


OLIN KAEPERNICK made his truth known when he 
first decided to not stand for the national anthem. He 
had a lot of football left to play and a lot more money 
to.make when he made his decision. It was late Au- 
gust 2016. People who were anonymous in life had 
become famous in death. Alton Sterling. Walter Scott. 
Tamir Rice. Michael Brown. Eric Garner. They were 
unarmed African-American men who died atthe hands 
of police. Before a preseason game in San Francisco, 
Kaepernick, a 28-year-old quarterback for the 49ers, took 

a seat on the bench during “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

It took two weeks for anyone from the media to ask 
. Kaepernick explained that he was making a statement 
uality and social justice, that he “wouldn't show pride in 
try that oppresses black people and people of color. 
“To me, this is bigger than football, and it would be selfish on my 
part to look the other way. There are bodies in the street, and people 
getting paid leave and getting away with murder.” Before the next 
game, on Sept. 1, he knelt as the anthem played. 

In the last 16 months Kaepernick's truth has been twisted, distorted 
and used for political gain. It has cost him atleast a year of his NFL 
career and the income that should have come with it. But still, it is 
his truth. He has not wavered from it. He does not regret speaking 
it. He has caused millions of people to examine it. And, quietly, he 
has donated $1 million to support it (page 63). 


BY MICHAEL ROSENBE 


THEARON W. HENDERSON/Getty Image 
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For his steadfastness in the fight for social justice, for his ad- 
herence to his beliefs no matter the cost, Colin Kaepernick is 
the recipient of the 2017 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Muhammad Ali 
Legacy Award. Each year Sl and the Ali family honor a figure who 
embodies the ideals of sportsmanship, leadership and philanthropy 
and who has used sports as a platform for changing the world. 
“I am proud to be able to present this to Colin for his passionate 
defense of social justice and civil rights for all people,” says Lonnie 
Ali, Muhammad's widow. “Like Muhammad, Colin is a man who 
stands on his convictions with confidence and courage, undaunted 
by the personal sacrifices he 
has had to make to have his 
message heard. And he has 
used his celebrity and phi- 
lanthropy to the benefit of 
some of our most vulnerable 
community members.” 

Kaepernick could not 
have envisioned the fire- 
storm he kindled. While 
many have stoked it, his 
first explanation remains 
his truth: “This is not some- 
thing that I am going to run 
by anybody. I am not look- 
ing for approval. I have to 
stand up for people that are 
oppressed.... If they take 
football away, my endorse- 
ments from me, I know that 
Istood up for what is right." 

Kaepernick kept his job 
for a season before being 
blackballed by the NFL— 
and yes, it's clear to many 
that he has been blackballed. Scott Tolzien, Cody Kessler and Matt 
Cassel have thrown passes in the league this year, yet nobody has 
tried to sign Kaepernick, who is fifth in history in touchdown- 
to-interception ratio. He has been called a distraction, though 
his coach last year, Chip Kelly, says he caused “zero distraction" 
with the Niners, and his teammates echo that. Most NFL players 
would rather be “distracted” by Kaepernick than try to tackle the 
guy returning a Brock Osweiler interception. 


Colin is a man who 


stands on his convictions 


with confidence and 


courage, undaunted B Y 
THE PERSONAL 
SACRIFICES he has 


had to make to have his 


message heard," says 


Lonnie Ali. 


AEPERNICK HAS paid a price beyond missed games and lost 
paychecks. He has been battered by critics who don't want 
to understand him. Some say Kaepernick hates America; he 
believes he is trying to make it better. Others say he hates the 
military, but many veterans support him. 

Kaepernick has listened to President Trump take credit for 
his unemployment. He has seen others falsely claim that he 
has disappointed the white parents who raised him. He has 
heard people attack him because he wore socks that depicted 
pigs in police hats and a T-shirt with Fidel Castro's picture on 
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it. (He has said the socks were meant to represent 
“rogue cops" and that while he supports Castro's 
investment in education, “I never said I support the 
oppressive things [Castro] 014) 

Nobody claims Kaepernick is perfect. Reasonable 
people can be upset that he did not vote in 2016. But 
the Ali Legacy Award does not honor perfection, 
and the criticisms of Kaepernick are fundamentally 
misguided: The protest was never about him. It is 
about Philando Castile and the world's highest incar- 
ceration rate and a country that devalues education 
and slides too easily into violence. 

Kaepernick is not Ali, but they both sacrificed for 
the greater good at a time when many Americans 
could not see it was a greater good. When Ali was 
drafted into the military in 1967 and refused to 
report, much of the country disapproved. He ex- 
plained by saying, ^Why should they ask me to put 
on a uniform and go 10,000 miles from home and 
drop bombs and bullets on brown people in Viet- 
nam while so-called Negro people in Louisville are 
treated like dogs and denied simple human rights?" 

That seems reasonable today, but at the time, one 
prominent American said, “The tragedy to me is, 
[Ali] has made millions of dollars off of the Ameri- 
can public, and now he's not willing to show his 
appreciation to a country that's giving him, in my 
view, a fantastic opportunity." That sounds a lot like 
what people have said about Kaepernick. The man 
who said it about Ali: Jackie Robinson. 

Time ultimately shined a softer light on Ali. For 
the last 40 years of his life he was the most popular 
athlete in the world. But in the late 1960s, he was 
deeply divisive and his future was uncertain. 

Ali was 25 when he was banned from boxing and 
28 when he returned. But instead of focusing on the 
prime years of his career that he lost, Ali talked about 
what he had gained: a greater sense of self, and of 
purpose, than he could have found in the ring. He 
risked prison time. He did not know if he would ever 
be allowed to fight again. But he was clinging to his 
truth. As he later told SI’s George Plimpton, “Every 
man wonders what he is going to do when he is put 
on the chopping block, when he's going to be tested." 

Someday, America may well be a better place 
because of Colin Kaepernick. This is hard to see 
now, just as it was in Ali's time. But we are having 
conversations we need to have, about changes 
we need to make. Police officers, politicians and 
citizens can work together to create a safer, fairer, 
more civil society. Kaepernick did not want to 
sacrifice his football career for this. But he did it 
anyway. Itis a rare person who gives up what he 
loves for what he believes. 


BY GREG BISHOP s BEN BASKIN 


Yes, the QB took a 
stand by kneeling. But 


just as important: 

HE PLEDGED 

$1 MILLION TO 
THE ISSUES THAT 
DROVE HIM TO 
PROTEST. 


A close examination 


of how Kaepernick 


has given that money 


away—and to whom— 


reveals a blueprint for 


real social change 


KEVIN LIVINGSTON was driving home with his daugh- 
ter when he received a random call one Saturday morn- 
ing last April: Colin Kaepernick has something for you. 
How far away are you? 

Livingston runs a charity, 100 Suits for 100 Men, that provides 
business attire for job seekers who have recently been released 
from jail or suffered hardship, and after he dropped off his daugh- 
ter, he raced to the Queens parole office, where he keeps a desk. 
Kaepernick was waiting for him in his SUV, where he’d been sit- 
ting for almost an hour. The QB stepped out wearing lime-green 
sneakers and a black T-shirt emblazoned with a panther, lugging 
two overstuffed cardboard boxes toward a glass door marked 
STAFF ONLY. He opened a box, pulled out a gray, custom-made 
three-piece suit, draped a striped tie over the jacket and posed 
for a few cellphone pics, flashing a smile. One of those photos 
became an Instagram post, and that post went viral. 


a" 


The visit marked a rare public sighting for a man defined by 
contradictions: a quarterback, just four years removed from a Supe 
Bowl appearance, who can't land an NFL roster spot. An activis 
who has rarely spoken publicly. An athlete who ranks among the 
most divisive and socially conscious figures in sports. Anyone who 
wondered what Kaepernick had been up to caught a glimpse tha 
day, but little more. No one saw what happened next. 

Of the dozens of suits Kaepernick delivered—some new, some 
his own—the one in the photo wound up with 26-year-old Mario 
Lloyde, who had been living month-to-month with his girlfriend 
in a cramped Baltimore apartment, unable to get more than a 
temporary gig as a file clerk at a hospital or a cashier at a book- 
store. “I was trying to get into real estate,” he says, “but I had 
to dress the part.” 

The first time Lloyde put on that suit, he says he “felt like Super- 
man.” A month later he walked into the offices of Vision Realty 
Management, where—he swears this to be true—the first thing 
his interviewer said was, “Well, you already completed step one: 
You look nice.” 

Lloyde got the gig, became a 
full-time clerk and is now study- 
ing to become a licensed broker. 
He also found that suit life suits 
him well. He has bought nine 
more ensembles—but nothing 
that tops the first. “When I put 
on [that original],” he says, “I 
feel like Tm representing on be- 
half of Colin Kaepernick.” 

That's how Kaepernick, 30, 
speaks these days: through this 
kind of work, and then through 


What he's really taking 


astance for,” says 
Northup,is HUMAN 


those he touches. He's the most RIGHTS AND 
prominent athlete activist in de- 
cades and is close to fulfilling EQUALITY 


his pledge to donate $1 million 
to dozens of charities. Much has 
been made about his choice not 
to comment on the legions of 
NFL players protesting during 
the national anthem—a move- 
ment he began last year, kneeling 
to draw attention to issues like 
police brutality and racial inequality—or to challenge President 
Donald Trump's portrayal of his kneeling as unpatriotic. Instead 
he stays up late, on his laptop, Googling charitable organizations. 

Kaepernick declined to comment for this story. But the key 
information—what, specifically, his donations go toward—is read- 
ily available on his website. And yet an odd notion festers, in part 
because Kaepernick has not addressed one question, the answer 
to which is both simple and incredibly complex: What, exactly, 
are you doing to fight for the causes to which you have drawn so 
much attention? 

Much more than one might think. 


AND FAIRNESS 


and making sure that 


everybody gets a shot.” 
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N OCT. 5, Kaepernick pulled up to DREAM, 
an East Harlem charter school, where 
officials whisked him through a back door. 
He wore a black T-shirt that read I KNOW 
MY RIGHTS as he strolled through halls 
decorated with relevant questions painted 
in red and white: WHAT STORY DO YOUR 
ACTIONS TELL? WHO ARE YOU GOING 
TO IMPACT TODAY? 

In the front row of the auditorium 
14-year-old Kassim Samassi says he sat 
“hyperventilating” in anticipation. A 
month earlier he and his ninth-grade classmates 
had been assigned to read Ta-Nehisi Coates's Be- 
tween the World and Me, an exploration of the na- 
tion’s racial history, and they had found similarities 
between Coates's message and Kaepernick's pro- 
test. As a person of color, when you see inequality 
and police brutality [against minorities], you feel 
like you don't belong in this world," Kassim says. 
“And Kaepernick is standing up for all of us.” 

DREAM's ninth-graders are divided into 
houses—not unlike Hogwarts, except that here 
each house is named after an influential American 
minority. Kassim belongs to the Toni Morrison 
House, but he foresees a day when there may be 
one named after Kaepernick as well. 

The quarterback's relationship with DREAM 
began before he ever knelt or pledged a penny. 
His girlfriend of two years, Nessa Diab, has spo- 
ken in the past with the school's female students 
about self-esteem and body image, and for sev- 
eral years has emceed their Diamond Ball fund- 
raiser. Kaepernick made a quiet guest appearance 
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at that event in 2015, during a 49ers bye week. 

Even with that existing relationship, the QB kept 
a typically high level of involvement this fall, taking 
multiple phone calls with the foundation's devel- 
opment group before granting them $25,000 and 
earmarking much of the money toward college- and 
career-readiness programs. And in November, 54 
DREAM students visited SUNY-Albany, marking 
the first trip to a college for most of them. Included 
in that group: Kassim, who wants to attend Stan- 
ford and become a software engineer. 

The man who enabled those aspirations showed 
up in Harlem that Thursday in October, flanked 
only by Diab—no camera crew, no publicist. More 
than 100 students lined the school’s gym in fold- 
ing chairs as Kaepernick spoke for 45 minutes, 
mostly answering questions. How does it feel to be 
at the origin of controversy? What are the specific 
reasons you decided to protest? 

Kaepernick’s answers focused on the importance 
of 1) being “just in unjust places” and 2) confront- 
ing “ignorance not with ignorance, but with educa- 
tion.” Toward the end, one student asked, Why is 
it important for you to stand up for a greater cause, 
even though you lost your fame and fortune? 

Here Kaepernick selected two kids from the 
audience and brought them up front. “If you,” he 
said to one of them, “saw him,” he pointed to the 
other, “sucker punch someone, and I offered you 
$20 not to tell anyone, what are you going to do?” 

Kaepernick answered his own question. “No 
matter what I have to sacrifice,” he told the stu- 
dents, “if you see wrong in the world, you must 
say that it is wrong.” 


Breakdown 


Kaepernick has given away $900,000 of the 
$1 million he pledged. His donations so far: 


@ Anti-police brutality 
$150,000 // 16.7% 


@ Youth initiatives 
$209,000 // 23.2% 


e Community reform and minority 
empowerment $233,000 // 25.8% 


@ Health reform and nourishment 
$283,000 // 31.4% 


e Climate change awareness 
$25,000 // 2.8% 
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UPA MARYA grew up in a 49ers household, but she was never a 
football fan. For years she waited for prominent athletes to use 
their platform to address the issues she's devoted her career to 
fighting—police violence and racism. Then Kaepernick came 
along. Last August, Marya, 42, wrote a letter to the QB, praising 
his bravery. She invited him to meet with her fellow volunteers 
atthe Do No Harm Coalition, a San Francisco-based group of 
300-plus public health and medical professionals who, right- 
fully, treat racism and violence as public health emergencies. 
Forty doctors signed the letter, which ended, “We would like 
to welcome you into our ranks as a healer.” 

Marya's still not sure whether Kaepernick saw that note, 
which she blasted across social media. But a few months later he 
pledged $50,000 to DNH's Mni Wiconi Health Clinic Partnership, a 
free clinic being built on the Standing Rock reservation in the Dakotas. 

The Lakota Dakota people suffer from a host of ailments at strik- 
ingly high rates—from diabetes to depression—and while the main 
Mni Wiconi clinic will sit on a permanent site, there are remote 
areas across the 8,000-square-mile reservation that lack resources. 
Kaepernick focused his support on the creation of a mobile health 
clinic that will make weekly rounds and deliver medications. 

At first glance that donation might seem misaligned with issues like 
police brutality and racial inequality, but Marya sees the connection. 
The Lakota Dakota people were one of the fiercest resisters of westward 
expansion, which she calls the 
first act of white supremacy in 
America, and they’ve faced long- 
lasting consequences. Today 
the youth attempted-suicide 
rate among Oglala Lakota, 
one of seven Lakota subtribes, 
is more than seven times the 
national average. 

Kaepernick's Mni Wiconi 
donation speaks both to the 
specific nature and the wide 
breadth of his support. Between 
October 2016 and December 17 
he doled out 31 grants and 
$900,000 (with $100,000 to 
be distributed by year's end). 
He has chosen organizations in 
big cities (New York, L.A., Chi- 
cago) and small ones (Fayetteville, N.C.; Lithonia, Ga.), and he stood 
behind causes that ranged from police reform to climate change to 
the need for organic ingredients in community cooking workshops. 

In January, Nancy Northup, CEO of the Center for Reproductive 
Rights, received $25,000 to help finance her outfit's emergency litiga- 
tion fund, which was created after Donald Trump won the presidency 
on an anti-abortion platform. (CRR’s litigation team, for example, 
would fight to ensure Planned Parenthood funding.) Northup was 
initially surprised by that donation—then she, too, saw the connection. 
“What he's really taking a stance for,” she says, “is human rights and 
equality and fairness and making sure that everybody gets a shot." 
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Strong Suit 


Livingston's Instagram 
pic went viral in a flash, 
but Kaepernick's impact 
was long-lasting. 
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AT COLLINS, in his role as an informal adviser, helps Kaeper- 
nick connect with his charitable partners, and last May he 
emailed the Arizona office of the American Friends Service 
Committee, a 100-year-old Quaker organization that advocates 
for ending mass incarceration. When program director Caro- 
line Isaacs got that email, she reacted as many do when they 
hear from a stranger with a simple question: If Colin Kaepernick 
gave you $25,000, what would you do with it? She thought it 
was a prank. This, roughly, is Step 1 for every Kaepernick 
donation: the random reach-out. 
After that email exchange Isaacs skipped into her office 
in Tucson. “Colin Kaepernick might be interested in funding us!” 
she breathlessly told her colleagues. Next she would have to lay out 
exactly how they’d use the money. Step 2. (Some groups are asked 
to submit short bullet-pointed proposals; many recount Collins 
saying, “Keep it simple—and, for the love of God, no PowerPoints!”) 
Collins and Isaacs lobbed ideas back and forth. He asked if the 
AFSC needed a van; it didn't. She wanted to film promotional videos; 
Kaepernick's team felt that was too much like marketing. Eventually 
they focused on the AFSC' program called Reframing Justice, run 
by Grace Gamez, which aims to give voice to the formerly incarcer- 
ated and ease their transition back into society. Perfect, Collins said. 
A week or two later Isaacs's cellphone lit up with text messages. 
“Holy s---,” one read, “we got the Kap money!” Her colleagues had 
found out on Twitter. Step 3. “It’s like we won the lottery,” Isaacs says. 
Step 4: Spend the money. Gamez decided to hire Glenn Martin, 
the founder of JustLeadershipUSA, which is trying to cut the 
U.S. prison population in half by 2030. Martin runs expensive 
seminars where he trains former inmates (and other volunteers) 
to assist current convicts in transitioning out of prison. Gamez 
hopes to bring Martin to Arizona next spring for a session in 
front of as many as 100 AFSC employees and volunteers. If not for 
Kaepernick's money, Gamez says, she likely could have sent just 
one person to the same seminar. 
Step 5: Impact. In 2010, Joe 
Watson was sentenced to 12 years 
in prison following a string of rob- 
beries. Inside, he wrote articles 
for Prison Legal News, and in that 
work he came across the AFSC. 
When he was granted early re- 
lease this year, he volunteered for 
the outfit, eventually becoming 
a contracted staff member, and 
now he'll attend Martin's training 
session, paid for by Kaepernick. 
When Watson recently praised 
Kaepernick on Facebook, an old 
prison buddy who'd also served 
in the U.S. Army commented. 
“Why do you support him? What 
does he do for his community?" 
*Well, funny you should 
ask..." Watson began. 


Players tweet, they 
wear T-shirts—and 


that's cool," says 


Jackson. "But 
cultural change can 
go but so far. JUST 
KNEELING IS 
A COP-OUT.” 
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S KAEPERNICK knelt during the anthem 
throughout the 2016 season, Adam Jack- 
son, the CEO of a grassroots Baltimore- 
based think tank, tweeted, “Noble... 
Just hope [he] invests money in 
black people.” 

Jackson thought back to that post 
when Collins called in April. He, too, 
wondered at first if he was being punked. 
Instead, Jackson submitted a short pro- 
posal, then opened the mail one day and 
there it was: a $25,000 check. 

Jackson's subsequent experience embodies 
the methodology behind Kaepernick's pledges. 
Leaders of a Beautiful Struggle, Jackson's seven- 
year-old organization, advocates on behalf of 
black Baltimoreans. In this case Kaepernick and 
Jackson decided to apply the donation to LBS's 
youth development programs, which train high 
school students in advocacy and activism. “In 
the black community,” Jackson says, “we don't 
have enough voices that are ofand from here to 
speak for ourselves in terms of [policy making].” 

Kaepernick's work, he argues, is fundamen- 
tally different from typical celebrity philan- 
thropy, starting with Kaepernick's view of 
donations as investments, not just charity. Cru- 
cial, too, are the targets (mostly minority-led, 
grassroots organizations based in communities 
impacted by the issues he supports) and the 
intent (resources, infrastructure, trainees who 
become trainers) of his contributions. What the 
QB's not doing: feeding large corporate entities 
(say, March of Dimes) who Jackson says “are 
basically hustling off suffering poor people 
and black folks.” 

Beyond the cash influx, Jackson points out, 
Kaepernick's backing can serve as affirmation 
of the work done by a smaller organization, 
like his, which makes it easier to obtain further 
donations, then invest in more infrastructure 
and so on. 

Tf all athletes took such a specific, targeted ap- 
proach to their charitable endeavors, Jackson says, 
they could affect immediate structural change in 
their communities. “They all tweet, they talk, they 
wear T-shirts—and that's cool,” he says. “But that's 
cultural. And cultural change can go but so far. 

“The purpose of protest is to change the environ- 
ment that gives everyone else permission not to 
care about these issues. If there were 100 Colin 
Kaepernick’s—or 2,000!—then you'd be talking 
about a real social movement. 

“Just kneeling,” he says, “is a cop-out.” 


Breakdown 


The Milwaukee-based | Will Not Die Young campaign works to prevent youth violence, in part by staging mock 
funerals at school assemblies. Here's how the organization allocated Kaepernick's $25,000 donation: 


© $10,000 Wages for event organizer, 
project manager, performer and 
facilitator for 10 workshops and 
10 assemblies 


© $2,500 Stipend of $50 to five youth 
leaders at each of 10 schools 


€ $500 Bus passes їо city hall for 
youth leaders 


$5,000 Follow-up counseling 
services 


$2,000 Videographer 

$2,500 Guest speakers’ fees 

$1,000 Website fees for five months 
$200 Supplies (mock obituaries, flyers) 
$800 Casket 


$500 Transportation of casket (10 trips) 


ARBARA FULLER isn’t inter- 
ested enough in football (or 
politics) to have noticed when 
Kaepernick announced on 
March 1 that he was opting 
out of his contract with the 
49ers. Besides, Fuller had 
spent the majority of her 86 
years across the Bay, near the 
Oakland Coliseum, as the 
matriarch of a family steeped 
in Raiders fandom. The news 
that caught her attention came two weeks later, 
when President Trump announced his Skinny 
Budget proposal. That plan (which, ultimately, 
never made it past the House) called for the 
elimination of the $3 billion Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant program, a financial feeder 
for programs such as Meals on Wheels, which 
delivers food to at-risk seniors. Such organiza- 
tions, Trump’s budget director noted, “sound 
good but don’t show results.” 

Tell that to Fuller, a retired special education 
teacher of 46 years who eats more healthily and 
on a regular schedule through the program, which 
keeps her food costs down, helping her afford her 
house in an otherwise unaffordable neighborhood. 
“I felt angry,” she says. “I worked until I was 74, and 
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$5,000 


$10,000 


now that I’m old enough to qualify, the program is going to end?” 

There was no TV interview, no ribbon-cutting when, one week 
later, Kaepernick donated $50,000 to Meals on Wheels. Just a bank 
transfer. While Kaepernick's charitable aims are not overtly politi- 
cal, they have been colored and driven by the current presidency. 
In this case his donation was a direct response to the announce- 
ment by the President, who one day earlier had stomped deeper 
into the Kaepernick fray, giddily telling a Louisville rally that the 
QB hadn’t yet found a team because NFL owners “don't want to 
get a nasty tweet from Donald Trump.” 

The next afternoon Mary Gregory, the director of development 
for SOS Meals on Wheels in Oakland, was out delivering food with 
the city's mayor when she received an unexpected phone call. The 
organization had seen an uptick in volunteers following the White 
House announcement, but not an influx in cash—and now her 
superiors were telling her that Kaepernick wanted his $50,000 
earmarked for Oakland residents. Like Fuller. 

Kaepernick’s money would go toward everything from raw ingre- 
dients to packaging to fuel for delivery trucks. And while others could 
continue to ignore the work he was doing, that was no longer the case 
for Gregory. She sees hypocrisy in NFL teams and fan bases that want 
players to appear charitable—visiting sick children in hospitals, for 
instance, or cutting ribbons at community center openings—but not 
actually jump into the fray themselves, especially on thornier issues. 
Kaepernick's work directly impacts the Barbara Fullers of the East Bay. 
SOS Meals on Wheels had introduced her to vegetables she'd never 
heard of; she even came to love couscous. Weren't those direct results? 

Says Fuller, “Pm praying for Colin Kaepernick.” 
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LINTON ALLEN loved football. Two of his uncles played in 
the NFL, and he grew up obsessing over the Cowboys, 
working into conversation the names of long-ago stars 
like (Bullet) Bob Hayes and Drew Pearson. Outside of his 
team he admired Jim Brown and, in boxing, Muhammad 
Ali, athletes who stood for racial equality decades before 
Kaepernick ever knelt. 

But in March 2013, when Allen was 25, he was shot 
and killed by a Dallas police officer. The details of that 
night remain disputed—the possible presence of drugs in 
Allen's system, the seemingly high number of gunshots 

fired—but the incident followed a familiar pattern: an alterca- 
tion, two drastically different versions of events, another young 
black man dead... and no indictment. 

When Kaepernick first took a knee, he clearly (and later fre- 
quently) noted the reason for his protest: to draw attention to 
police brutality and the need for reform. That act meant even 
more to Collette Flanagan, Allen's mother, than did the $25,000 
he donated to Mothers Against Police Brutality, the organization 
she started in her son's honor. It has pained her to see Trump and 
other detractors misrepresent the quarterback's initial intentions, 
to see the meaning of his kneeling shift beneath him. Kaepernick's 
protest was never about the military or the flag, as the President 
has suggested. It was always about injustice, specifically young 
black men being killed. Men like her son. 

As the 2017 season unfolded and Jerry Jones, the owner of Al- 
len's favorite team, demanded that Cowboys players stand for the 
anthem, Flanagan noticed how police brutality no longer seemed 
like part of the conversation. When players and owners across the 
league locked arms on the weekend of Sept. 24, it felt, she says, like 
a sanitized, gentrified version of Kaepernick's original protest. The 
impact was less powerful for that very palatability. 

“I don’t think Colin has lost focus,” she says. “Everyone else 
has, so they can get comfortable. I hear all these crazy things, 
like “He was [kneeling] for attention. Who in the world would 
want that kind of attention? That's like saying I wanted to be in 
this club of mothers whose sons were killed.” 

Kaepernick has gone out of his way to maximize the impact of 
his philanthropy in a manner that garners minimal attention. He 
has mostly avoided large organizations. He has empowered those 
in need, providing them with the infrastructure and the means 
to build on that momentum. He has stood with those who fight 
against all varieties of injustice. 

Only a scant few of those people who have benefited from 
Kaepernick’s donations have ever met him. Mostly he speaks 
with the money he gives and the approach he takes to giving. 
While legions of people argue about his kneeling and whether 
that disrespects the military, Kaepernick has focused on the 
issues he originally fought for, using his own money even while 
remaining unemployed. 

Colin Kaepernick may never again play football, but as he has 
fulfilled his pledge he has said nothing and he has said everything, 
all at once. 
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The Givers 


Kaepernick's giving shouldnt get all the 
attention—these five other NFLers are 
afair sampling of players puttiné their 
paychecks to good use —BEN BASKIN 


CHRIS LONG The Eagles DE gave his 
first six game checks this season— 
$375K—to fund scholarships in his 
hometown of Charlottesville, then 
promised the remaining $825K to launch 
his Pledge 10 for Tomorrow campaign, 
which will help make education more 
easily accessible to underserved youth. 


ALEJANDRO VILLANUEVA A former 
Army Ranger, the Steelers’ LT is donating 
the proceeds from his jersey sales to 
military nonprofits—just as he’s done in 
each of his past three seasons. This year 
he also launched a line of BIG AL'S ARMY 
T-shirts, the proceeds from which he'll 
donate to military charities. 


ELI MANNING Erratic as he may be on 
the field, the Giants QB has consistently 
been among the NFL's most charitable 
athletes. He has helped raise more than 
$25 million for New York March for Babies 
(to fight premature birth), and his work 
with the Tackle Kids Cancer campaign has 
led to more than $1 million in fund-raising. 


MICHAEL BENNETT Half of the 
Seahawks DE's 2017 jersey sales profits 
are pledged to inner-city garden projects, 
and all of his endorsement earnings 

are tabbed for s.t.e.a.m. programs 
(science, technology, engineering, arts 
and math) and charities focused on 
empowering minority women. 


CLIFF AVRIL Bennett's bookend on 
the Seattle D-line promised to build a 
house in his native Haiti for each sack 
last season—and then he went out and 
bagged a career-high 11% QBs. He and a 
group of NFL players built a dozen homes 
in the offseason, provided clean water to 
an orphanage and renovated a school. 
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LEGACY AWARD 


GREATEST 
GENERATIONS 


By protesting the treatment of African-Americans, 

followed the lead 
of Jesse Owens, Muhammad Ali and the author 
himself by using his status as an athlete as a 
weapon in the fight for social justice 


BY KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR 


That might seem like a strange confession in these dark 

times, when there is so much divisiveness in the country. 

Every day we are faced with cringe-worthy behavior by our 

country's leaders: sexual harassment, enabling hate groups by 

publicly echoing their messages, the enactment of policies that 

curtail the constitutionally guaranteed civil rights of the nonrich. 

We who love our country are often left embarrassed, enraged 

and exhausted. It's as if some jokester slapped a GOING OUT OF 

BUSINESS sign on our country's back and scribbled underneath: 
EVERYTHING (WE STAND FOR) MUST GO. 

Then why am I so proud of America? Because, to paraphrase 
what Thomas Paine famously said during the Revolutionary 
War, these are the times that try Americans’ souls. It is during 
tumultuous times like these—times when we are challenged 
to defend our most sacred beliefs with more than trite slogans 
on caps—that real heroes rise up to face that challenge. Among 
these heroes are the athletes who recognize that they have a 
responsibility not just to defend a goal or a hoop, but also to t 
defend American values and ideals. 

There are certain iconic images that will forever live in our 
social collective unconscious of activist athletes who risked their 
lives, not to mention their careers, to uphold their principles and 
commitment to their country: Jesse Owens receiving his gold 
medal in the 1936 Berlin Olympics while a German runner-up 
beside him gave the Nazi salute. John Carlos and Tommie Smith 
raising their black-gloved fists when receiving their medals at 
the 1968 Mexico City Olympics to protest injustice and pov- 
erty in the African-American community. In 1996, Nuggets 
guard Mahmoud Abdul-Rauf bowing his head in prayer dur- = 
ing the national anthem as а protest against racism. In 2014, 2 P 


.. | HAVE NEVER been prouder to be an American. 
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LeBron James and other NBA players wearing 
I CAN'T BREATHE shirts to protest Eric Garner’s 
death at the hands of police. 

These heroes remind us what true patrio- 
tism is: people caring more about protecting 
the principles of the Constitution than about 
their own careers, fame, money or even lives. 
Colin Kaepernick, the recipient of this year's 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Muhammad Ali Legacy 
Award, is one such hero. 

What makes Colin so 
deserving of this award is 
that he fully embraced all of 
those risks in order to remind 
Americans about systemic 
racism. This is exactly what 
Muhammad Ali did when, at 
the height of his boxing ca- 
reer, he refused to be drafted 
during the Vietnam War. Ali 
knew that he was not at risk 
of being sent into combat 
and could have served as a 
celebrity soldier. But he in- 
sisted on standing up for his 
principles, even though it 
cost him millions of dollars 
and resulted in death threats, 
harsh attacks from the press 
and public, the loss of his title 
and the possibility of prison. 

Since Colin first declined 
to stand for the national an- 
them on Aug. 14, 2016, to call 
attention to the astounding 
number of unarmed African- 
Americans killed by police, the citizens have re- 
sponded with both praise and condemnation, just 
as they always have whenever anyone exercises 
their right to free speech on a contentious topic. 
This is the same treatment bold Americans of 
conscience have always received. People rarely 
want to hear the truth when that truth reveals 
problems they don't want to face. It’s easier to 
blame the messenger and ignore the message. 

That's why Colin has been vilified and glori- 
fied, ostracized and memorialized, demonized 
and idolized. Though supporters have come and 
gone, Colin has never wavered in his commitment. 
This selfless courage has inspired other athletes— 
from high school to professional ranks—across 
all sports, races and genders to make their voices 
heard. He is forcing the country to continue to 


his refusal to be drafted. 


Style and Substance 


The Champ made sure the author, 
then known as Lew Alcindor, 

looked pretty before a 1967 press 
conference atwhich Aliaddressed 


have a meaningful conversation about racial inequality when 
many want to pretend there is no problem. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Muhammad Ali Legacy Award was 
created to honor individuals whose career in athletics has directly 
or indirectly impacted the world. On Nov. 30, it was reported that 
a group of about 40 NFL players and league officials had reached 
an agreement for the league to provide approximately $90 mil- 
lion between now and 2023 for activism endeavors important to 
African-American communities. Clearly, this is 
the result of Colin's one-knee revolution and of 
the many players and coaches he inspired to join 
him. That is some serious impact. 

It has always been perplexing that people 
criticize athletes like Colin as being unpatriotic 
because they are exercising the rights the Consti- 
tution protects. It's especially puzzling when they 
are accused of disrespecting the national anthem, 
which contains the lyrics, “No refuge could save 
the hireling and slave/From the terror of flight, 
or the gloom of the grave,” and was written by a 
man who referred to blacks as an “inferior race of 
people.” When that song is playing, it seems like 


Kaepernick is forcing the 
country to have a meaningful 
conversation about 

RACIAL INEQUALITY. 


an especially appropriate time to bring up the fact that 200 years 
after it was written, we are still treating African-Americans as an 
inferior race by denying them equal opportunities in education, 
jobs, health care and voting. We praise our military for risking 
everything to make sure America lives up to the promises in the 
Constitution: equal opportunity and respect for all people. 
Upon hearing about the establishment of the award in his honor, 
Ali said, “I know there will be a great tradition of champions to 
receive this award in the future, and I look forward to celebrating 
their spirit and accomplishments.” Were my old friend still alive, 
I know he would be proud that Colin Kaepernick is continuing 
Ali’s tradition of being a selfless warrior for social justice. 


Kareem Abdul-Jabbar was а 2016 recipient of SPORTS ILLUSTRATEDS 
Muhammad Ali Legacy Award. His new book, Becoming Kareem: 
Growing Up On and Off the Court, details his most influential 
mentors, including his lifelong friend Muhammad Ali. 
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MAYA MOORE answers questions in long paragraphs, 
and you have asked her about a topic she has thought 


about often: How do you define winning? 

Her response is far from simple. 

“The answer can be very deep depending on your per- 
spective and how you are measuring success, how you are 
measuring failure and how you are measuring winning,” says 
the 6-foot forward for the Minnesota Lynx. “I think it takes 
different types of winners to maintain a winning culture. 

“You have to have some winners who know how to win 
people, to [keep] people together with vision and perspective. 
Then you have to have toughness and resiliency because 
sustained excellence is way harder than it looks. You have 
to be able to bounce back and deal with disappointment, 
failure and weaknesses, and a lot of that happens behind 
the scenes for teams that are very successful. 

“T think a winner has to be a master of preparation, they 
have to be a master of connection, extremely competitive 
and have really high standards for themselves and the 
people around them. They have to be willing to put in that 
emotional energy to hold each other accountable. They 
have to have a lot of passion—sustained excellence takes 


After adding yet another title to her ridiculously 


Slorious résumé and vowing to ramp up her game, 


MAYA MOORE is also using her status 


as a sports celebrity to fight for social justice 


(56 
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EXPERIENCE 
COLLINS HILL HIGH 


2003-04 to 2006-07 


U.S. NATIONAL TEAM 


conviction and passion and focus. When you are dealing with a 
team sport, you also have to be willing to adapt and be flexible. 
“Hopefully, that is a pretty reasonable definition.” 
If anyone is an expert on the subject, it’s Moore, the greatest 
winner in the history of women’s basketball. Her accomplishments 
make for quite a résumé: 


MOORE 


| Basketball Player 


MAYA 


Professiona 


הז 


(Domestic) 


, Three Class 5A state ашро а 
» National championship In 200 
» Overall record: 125-3 


(Suwanee, Ga. 


UCONN 
(Storrs, Conn.) 
2007-08 to 2010-11 


> Four WN | 
> Six-time WNBA finalist 
> Overall record: 222-71 


MINNESOTA LYNX 
2011-Present 


(International) 
CE 
ee » Two Olympic gold medals cy 
> Two FIBA Women's World Cup 90 
medals (2010, 14) 5 
> rall record in wor nee 
ל‎ P: and Olympics: 1 0 


2010-Present 


» Euroleague í | Pol? 

RUNE » Liga Femenina Ба а (Spain ) 
| inese Вазке En: 

a ו‎ 14,15) 


2011-2016 


» Gold medal: 2009 World University Games 
。 2007 FIBA U19 world championship | 
‚ 2006 FIBA Americas U18 championship 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Moore is the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Performer of the Year not 
only for leading the Lynx to their fourth WNBA title in seven years 
but also for her sustained success for more than a decade at every 
level, all around the globe. 

“The thing that was obvious to me the first day she stepped into 
our training camp is she has very contagious winning behavior,” 
says Lynx coach Cheryl Reeve, who took over the team in 2010, the 
year before Minnesota drafted Moore with the No. 1 pick. “It’s the 
little things: the way she communicates with her coaches, the way 
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she communicates with her teammates, the work 
ethic she applies to her craft. She is constantly 
in pursuit of perfection.” 

Moore says that the 2017 championship was 
the toughest of her career, a five-game thriller 
against the Los Angeles Sparks, who had kept the 
Lynx from the title in 16. In the fourth quarter 
of the decisive game on Oct. 4 in Minneapolis, 
the Sparks made a frantic 9-0 run in 1:57 to cut 
Minnesota’s lead to 79-76 with under a minute 
to play. What followed was a near turnover that 
Moore made into the WNBA play of the year. 

With 35 seconds left, 

Moore inbounded the ball 
from the right sideline, 
but her pass to shooting 
guard Seimone Augustus 
bounced toward the back- 
court, a potential violation. 
Augustus saved the pos- 
session by leaping over the 
half-court line and fling- 
ing the ball to the 6' 5" 
Sylvia Fowles, who had 
flashed above the three- 
point arc. With her post 
player far outside her typi- 
cal scoring range, Moore 
hustled over to Fowles, 
who stuffed the ball into 
Moore's gut. Moore took 
two dribbles along the left 
sideline and then slashed 
toward the lane, splitting 
defenders Candace Parker 
and Riquna Williams. A 
step behind the foul line 
Moore released a runner. 
There were 26.5 seconds 
left when the ball splashed 
through the net, sealing 
the 85-76 victory. 

“The degree of difficulty in that moment was 
really high,” Reeve says. “But everything she did 
on that play was Maya Moore—bailing us out of 
a tough situation where we were not handling 
their pressure well. Maya did not feel the pressure 
that the other players were feeling. She just has a 
great belief in herself that she can do anything. 
That is the greatness of Maya.” 

It was the kind of play she'd been trained to ex- 
ecute since her practices under UConn coach Geno 
Auriemma. “I was totally in the moment and play- 
ing on instinct,” Moore says. “I did not make the 


— 


Leader’s 
Digest 


On paper—and 
in real life—no 
female player has 
won more often 
than Moore, at 
every level, all 
around the globe. 
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Congratulations Maya Moore 
on your 2017 Sports Illustrated’ 
Performer of the Year Award 
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bestinbounds pass to Seimone, 
trying to lead her away from 
the defense. But Seimone had 
my back and adjusted. Anytime 
Syl has the ball outside of the 
scoring area for her, lam going 
to go get the ball to try to make 
a play. My instincts took over. I 
got the ball, was going downhill 
and made a read and a reac- 
tion to get to my favorite spot 
on the floor—the lower defen- 
sive area. No thinking. Im just 
playing. Obviously if the ball 
does not go in, thisis a different 
conversation.” 

Aside from basketball, fam- 
ily (she was raised by a single 
mother, Kathryn Moore), faith 


| want to be someone who 
is THOUGHTFUL 
AND REAL about 


trying to influence people 


in a way that will lead 
to healthier communities 


and a better nation.” 


and music are the dominant forces in Moore’s life. She is learning 
to play the acoustic guitar—she started teaching herself from the 
Internet in May—and has the calluses to prove it. She has also be- 
come more vocal about social issues. In July 2016 she and three of 
her Lynx teammates (Augustus, point guard Lindsay Whalen and 
forward Rebekkah Brunson) held a pregame press conference to 
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discuss police violence in the wake of the shooting 
deaths of Philando Castile (by a Minneapolis-area 
officer) and Alton Sterling (by two officers in 
Baton Rouge). Last month she cowrote an op-ed 
in USA Today with Mark A. Dupree Sr., a district 
attorney in Wyandotte County, Kans., and Miriam 
Aroni Krinsky, the executive director of Fair and 
Just Prosecution, a national network of elected 
prosecutors, that called for sentencing reform in 
the criminal-justice system. 

“The summer of 2016 propelled me in a direc- 
tion to be more comfortable in sharing my heart 
and my journey when it comes to bigger issues,” 
Moore says. “We are in a world where people are 
understanding that athletes and entertainers are 
citizens too. Some of us want to leverage our plat- 

form for good, and I want to 
be someone who is thought- 


Du est ful and real about trying to 

influence people in a way 
In her seventh that will lead to healthier 
ee communities and a better 
rie Ж 


Whalen, her Lynx and 
Olympic teammate, says 
Moore is at her best in late- 
game situations because 
“she doesn’t waste energy 
and therefore she is fresher 
than other players at the end of the game. Every 
day she is prepared and she does what she needs 
to do nutrition-wise and strength-wise. When 
you have that mentality, it lends itself to a lot 
of success, especially when you are as talented 
as she is. I have played with everybody—Diana 
Taurasi, Sue Bird, Tamika Catchings 一 and it’s fun 
to have the debate on who is the GOAT. I would 
say it is close, but she is for me. I think what she 
has done is special.” 

Asked if it is important for her to be known as the 
best ever, Moore says, “I honestly don’t think about 
it a lot but it is in the back of my mind because of 
everything that has taken place in my career so far. 
My mind-set is: Maximize every day, every year, every 
season that I can because this is a gift—the people 
that I play with and the organization we have.” 

Reeve likes to push her players to learn new 
roles on the court. To that end she plans on giving 
Moore significant time at shooting guard next 
year—which would make the Lynx very big and 
even tougher to guard. “Cheryl knows I love to be 
challenged and for my game to grow,” Moore says. 

At 28, Moore is in her athletic prime. The best 
is going to get even better. 


was named 
All-WNBA first 
team for the fifth 
straight time. 
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St. Jude patient 
Stella, age 4 
blood cancer 


Give thanks for the healthy kids in your life, and give to those who are not. 


Last Thanksgiving, Stella didn't feel like playing. She was cold and tired, and her 
legs hurt. When tests revealed blood cancer, Stella's doctor referred her to 

St. Jude for treatment. Families like Stella's never receive a bill from St. Jude 

for treatment, travel, housing or food — because all they should worry about is 
helping their child live. "Stella has gotten phenomenal treatment here. We're at 
the best place possible," said Stella's mom, Crystal. 


O 
Give today at stjude.org or em Hospital 


800 = 4STJ U D E Finding cures. Saving children. 


©2017 ALSAC/SI. Jude Children's Research Hospital (32041) 
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NFL 
TOM BRADY 


AT 40, deep into his 18th NFL season, Patriots quarterback 
= Tom Brady is destroying more than just defenses. He’s 

climbing the lists of all-time leaders, bolstering the argu- 
ment that he’s the greatest football player ever and changing the 
paradigm for older athletes across all sports. 

It’s not enough, apparently, that through Week 13, Brady ranks 
fourth in passing yards (65,956) and third in touchdowns (482), or 
that he has won five Super Bowls and four Super Bowl MVPs. He 
won both the championship and the award again last February, after 
an epic comeback triumph over the Falcons in Super Bowl LI—and 
then he told the world he wanted to play until he was 45, at least. 

He seems to mean it. Brady is the only non-punter or -kicker over 

40 playing in the NFL. The next-oldest 
offensive starter is 38-year-old Saints 
quarterback Drew Brees, and Vikings 
cornerback Terence Newman is 39. And 
yet Brady leads the NFL in passing yards 


(3,374) and passer rating (111.7), while 
throwing 26 touchdowns and just three 
interceptions. That’s what 40 looks like. 
For Brady, anyway. He’s a league MVP 
candidate yet again. 

It’s harder and harder to argue that 


Brady isn’t the best quarterback of all 
COMPLISHMENTS aoe к e 


time. He has won more championships 


H E L P E D MA K E 2 0 17 A M 0 5 T than the men above him on the all-time 


lists—Peyton Manning, Brett Favre and 
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REMARKABLE YEAR Brees 一 and he may pass them anyway 


in the years ahead. Then there's Joe 


IN SPORTS Montana, Brady's idol, the 49ers legend 


and a QB who's still considered the best 
ever by some. Brady has already won 
nine more playoff games than Montana, 
while throwing for 209 more touchdowns and 24,399 more yards. 
That's no longer a debate. Brady has become Michael Jordan or 
Wayne Gretzky—the unassailable GOAT. 

Imagine his numbers after the 2022 season, when he's 
won, say, eight Super Bowls and passed for more than 80,000 
yards. Injury, age, a freak accident—there's much that can still 
go wrong. Regardless, Brady is the NFL’s top performer, now 
and forever. —Greg Bishop 
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RUSSELL 
WESTBROOK 


THE LEGEND of Russell Westbrook will live on for decades. 
= In 2016-17 the Thunder point guard averaged 

31.6 points, 10.7 rebounds and 10.4 assists to 
become the first player since Oscar Robertson in 1961-62 
to average a triple double for the season. What started as 
one of the most competitive MVP races of the past 20 years 
ended with his winning easily, beating the Rockets’ James 
Harden by a significant margin. With each eye-popping 
box score, each mind-boggling fourth quarter, he made it 
impossible to vote for anyone else. 

The MVP award doesn't mean Westbrook's performance 
was without flaws. His usage rate—a metric that tracks the 
percentage of a team’s plays used by an individual player—was 
41.65%, the highest in NBA history, inciting many debates 
about the wisdom of focusing a team game on one person. 

Critics were bolstered in Oklahoma City’s first-round series 
against Houston. The Rockets had superior balance and a more 
efficient player in Harden. In the final game of the 4-1 series 
loss, Westbrook took a career-high 18 three-pointers and 
made just five. He went down shooting, literally. 

Maybe that’s part of the Westbrook legend. When his 
2016-17 season is discussed years from now, it could be 
dissected as both a memorable performance and a cautionary 
tale—the year Icarus won MVP. 

But obsessing over what went wrong misses the point. It’s 
better to remember a game on a Wednesday in late March 
against the Magic, who built a 21-point lead in the second 
half. It looked like the sort of halfhearted regular-season 
matchup that NBA fans have been conditioned to ignore. Then 
Westbrook went to work. 

He exploded for 19 points in the final six minutes of the 
fourth quarter, including a full sprint into a 31-foot game- 
tying three to force overtime. He won the game in OT—of 
course—finishing with 57 points, 13 rebounds and 11 assists. 
That was Westbrook in 2017. Great, crazy, unsustainable, 
unforgettable. —Andrew Sharp 
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SIDNEY CROSBY 


- HERE WE are again. How can anyone argue 


otherwise? With all due respect to Con- 

nor McDavid's 100-point MVP season for 
Edmonton and the playoff heroism of Ottawa 
defenseman Erik Karlsson, who tugged his team 
into the Eastern Conference finals while nursing 
four torn tendons in his left foot, 30-year-old 
Sidney Crosby still wears the icy crown. All hail 
the emperor Penguin. 

Last June, Crosby steered Pittsburgh to its 
second straight Stanley Cup victory, the NHL’s 
first repeat run in two decades. During the 
regular season the Penguins’ captain scored a 
league-leading 44 goals, his most since 2009-10, 
and finished second behind McDavid in Hart 
Trophy voting. Crosby was a steady postseason 
force as well, with at least six points in all four 
rounds, and he added three assists in a pivotal 
Game 5 win over Nashville in the Cup finals. 
Teammate Evgeni Malkin barely eclipsed him 
(28 points to 27) for the playoff scoring lead, but 
Crosby nonetheless earned a second straight 
Conn Smythe Trophy. 

Hours after the Penguins clinched the Cup, 
in Game 6, Crosby was the last player to exit the 
visiting dressing room at Bridgestone Arena, still 
wired from the champagne-drenched celebration. 
On the walk to the bus, bound for an after-party 
at the team's downtown hotel, he paused to sign 
autographs for two fans. 

“See you here next year?” one asked. 

“Sounds good, man,” Crosby replied. 

No team has gone back-to-back-to-back since 
the Islanders in the early 1980s, but the Penguins 
have the best player in hockey. Why not shoot for 
one more? —Alex Prewitt 
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At Straight Talk Wireless we use the same cell towers as 
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MLB NEW STYLES 
AARON AND GREAT FITS 
JUDGE 


AMERICA’S PASTIME seemed near 
“= crisis. “Nowadays the true base- 

ball hero, the player big enough 
to catch the fancy of fans and advertisers 
outside his own backyard, is rarer than 
a spotted owl,” SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
proclaimed in a story detailing the 
search for a star to help save the game. 

That article ran in May 1993—two 
years before Derek Jeter’s major league 
debut—but that observation could have 
been made again last year. Jeter had 
retired after the 2014 season, and in 
an era of endless entertainment op- 
tions, who was big enough to rekindle 
America’s love for baseball? 

At 6' 7", 282-pounds, Yankees right- 
fielder Aaron Judge fit the bill. His 
unprecedented 2017 season made him 
the unanimous choice as AL Rookie 
of the Year and nearly earned him the 
MVP, too. (He fell 126 points short of 
José Altuve’s total.) The 52 home runs 
he hit traveled more than four miles. 
The 25-year-old flashed his gap-toothed 
grin on The Tonight Show and glowered 
on the covers of SI and the MLB: The 
Show video game. He will star in a se- 
ries of ads for Pepsi. He got 10 write- 
in votes for mayor of New York City. 

His explosive success came as a sur- 
prise even to Judge, who refers daily to 
a note on his iPhone: .179. That was his 
batting average in 2016, when he was 
first called up to the majors and struck 
out 44.2% of the time. He returned to 
New York City from his tiny hometown 
of Linden, Calif., for three days over 
the winter to work with hitting coach 
Alan Cockrell on his approach at the 
plate. The sessions paid off. The final 
numbers—1.049 OPS, 8.1 wins above re- 
placement, six of the 10 hardest-hit balls 
of the season—fail to capture the sheer 
delight he brought not just to the legion 
of berobed admirers who packed into the 
Judge’s Chambers at Yankee Stadium 
but also to fans all over the country. ALL 
RISE, the jumbotron implored periodi- 
cally, and so we did.—Stephanie Apstein 
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HOPE AWARD 


CARLOS BELTRAN 


“= AS HIS Delta flight descended toward San Juan last month, After six days without any news, 
Carlos Beltrán stared out the window at two distinctly dif- 

ferent swaths of blue. There was the Atlantic Ocean, as his brothe Г, Wilfred 0, са lled ,8 nd 
well as the sea of tarps covering the countless houses that had lost mo = - — 
their roofs. He knew, of course, of the damage Puerto Rico had sus- THE NORMALLY STOIC 


tained in Hurricane Maria, but seeing it for himself was stunning. z 
The trip was Beltrán's first to his homeland since the storm BELTRAN BURST INTO 

hit on Sept. 20. In the intervening two months he had been busy : : 

helping to buoy spirits in another area that had been recently dev- T EA R S. His fami ly was D.K. 

astated by a hurricane: Houston, where his Astros delivered their 

first World Series two months after Harvey struck. But his heart 


had been in Puerto Rico. “I went to the ballpark like a zombie,” and almost half without water. The death toll is 
he says of those first few days. “I was there, but I was not there.” believed to be greater than 1,000. 

He couldn't sleep. He could barely eat. He just waited, bleary-eyed, After six days without any news, his brother, 
for his phone to ring with news of his family. In the meantime he and Wilfredo, called, and the normally stoic Beltrán 
his wife, Jessica, who is also from Carlos's hometown of Manatí, set burst into tears. His family was O.K. Wilfredo told 
up a CrowdRise page to collect funds for their charity, Fundación him of waiting more than 24 hours in line for gas 
Carlos Beltrán, and contributed $1 million of their own money. He and eating breakfast, lunch and dinner in his car. 
had been horrified by what he saw on TV: The Category 5 hurricane He made it to the grocery store, only to find the 
had left nearly all of the 3.4 million residents without electricity shelves empty. Carlos thought of the postgame 
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spreads that awaited him, his comfortable home 
and the lavish hotel accommodations on the road. 
He told Jessica, “We have to do more.” 

For following through on that pledge, Beltrán is 
the winner of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's inaugural 
Hope Award, which recognizes athletes who deliver 
that precious commodity to the place they call home. 
A few days after his conversation with Jessica, he 
spoke with Astros owner Jim Crane, a shipping 
magnate. “What do you need?” Crane asked. “A 
plane,” Beltrán said. Crane chartered three, to take 
supplies down and then bring people back. Beltrán 
announced the trip on his personal Facebook page 
and soon filled the return flights—his family, Dodg- 
ers utilityman Enrique Hernández's family, Indians 
shortstop Francisco Lindor's family. Beltrán also 
called around to hospitals and coordinated transpor- 
tation to the mainland for cancer patients who need- 
ed to continue their treatments. He used the money 
raised by his foundation—$500,000 plus the $1 mil- 
lion he donated—to buy food and water. He tries 
to publicize his work, in an attempt to remind the 
news-weary mainland American public that their 
countrymen in Puerto Rico still need their attention. 

Many other Puerto Rican athletes have also 
pitched in with their own relief efforts on the 
island: Olympic tennis champion Monica Puig has 
raised more than $150,000 and has made several 
trips to her native San Juan to hand out supplies. 
Mavericks guard J.J. Barea has raised more than 
$250,000 and, just days after the storm hit, took 
the team plane to the island with provisions. And 
Hernández, who has raised nearly $125,000, 
added another $2 million by hitting a third home 
run in Game 5 of the NLCS; Dodgers ownership 
had pledged the money after he hit his second. 

Beltrán has partnered with the National Asso- 
ciation of Christian Churches, a nonprofit disaster 
relief organization that has helped to distribute 
additional supplies to 22 towns. Belträn has made 
several of the deliveries himself. He is a hero in 
Puerto Rico, so he often finds himself surrounded 
by fans as he carries boxes down streets where close 
to 40% of people still lack electricity. They tell him 
what an inspiration he is, but he derives strength 
from them. “You talk to people without a roof, 
without power, and you say, “How are you doing?” ” 
he says. “And they say, “We're gonna be О.К?” 

He retired last month at 40 after a 20-year career 
as an outfielder. He was a nine-time All-Star, and 
he may well enter the Hall of Fame someday. But 
in the meantime he has work to do: Beltrán wants 
his foundation to rebuild 200 homes, to transform 
his island's skyline back to rows of roofs. —S.A. 


SPORTSKID OFTHE YEAR AWARD 


BUNCHIE YOUNG 


THE PLAYS, which have made the 11-year-old 

a YouTube sensation, all start the same way. A 

scrum of young football players converge on the 
ballcarrier. And then, out of nowhere, a pint-sized blur 
emerges, exploding past defenders and making his way to 
the end zone. It's Maxwell [Bunchie] Young, zooming past 
opponents asif he's in a race car. 

It's that blinding speed that clues people into Bunchie. 

(One of his highlight reels has been viewed more than three 
million times.) He scored 30 touchdowns in 2016 and 31 this 
year. He's also a track star. His 2016 time in the 100-meter 
dash was 12.45 seconds, 
the top AAU time in his age 
group, and he runs the 200 in 
26.14. That elite speed has 
already caught the interest 
of college recruiters. Illinois 
offered Bunchie a football 
scholarship—once he 
graduates from high school. 

But his athletic ability is 
not what defines Bunchie. 
More than just a dynamic 
football player and a 
supersonic sprinter, he's 
a leader at school and at 
church, a role model for other 
Kids, and he has an outsized 
personality to match his big- 
time talent. It’s that winning combination that makes him 
the 2017 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Kips SportsKid of the Year. 

At the Kipp Scholar Academy in Los Angeles, Bunchie was 
elected to serve on the student council. “It’s just like how the 
presidency doesit!” says Bunchie, who also worked on posters 
to get students excited about a sock drive for the homeless. In 
September he was named student of the month. 

Bunchie's goals are ambitious. He wants to make the 
NFL, of course—but not before taking a quick detour to win gold 
at the Olympics in track and field. (“For a year, then go back to 
football,” he says.] Bunchie has loved his time on the student 
council so much that after his football days he wants to become 
a mayor. “I don't want to sit on my butt all day and be retired,” 
he says. He'd also like to write a book and start a cancer charity. 

So you might see him on the track at the 2028 Olympics in 
his hometown of Los Angeles. You might see him at city hall in 
the mayor's office. (He already has an invite from Los Angeles 
mayor Eric Garcetti.] You might see him at a book signing or a 
fund-raiser. Wherever he ends up, make sure to pay attention. 
If you blink, you might miss him. — Jeremy Fuchs 
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М PITY YOUR FAVORITE editorial cartoonist. Usually ’tis the 
season when that weary wretch can, for a day, get away with 
а а dashed-off Father Time: geezer, sickle, four numerals to 
note the passing year. But how to capture 2017? Bald and bearded 
hardly sums up its dispiritingly nasty tone. And it's probably best 
to avoid using a berobed male to symbolize anything, much less the 
culture at large, unless you can depict predation, cluelessness and 
the appalling abuse of position and power. 
Indeed, with the revelatory parade of odious @ 
men from the media, film, sports and politi- 
cal realms marking this annus as particularly 
horribilis, it’s easy to forget the exceptions. Yet 
Rafael Nadal and Roger Federer, simultane- 
ously crafting the most astonishing come- 
backs of their careers, together conducted a 
global tutorial in how to compete, win, project 
strength and earn millions without embar- 
rassing themselves, bullying subordinates or 
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Mostly written off because 


of their injuries and age, 
RAFAEL NADAL and に 
ROGER FEDERER 
came back to divide the 


four major titles and 


demonstrate that even 


supreme rivals can still 


respect, support—even 


like—each other 


Dream Team 


Nadal and Federer found 
themselves on the same side 
of the net at the Laver Cup 
in Prague in September. 


BY S.L. PRICE 


Photograph by 
CLIVE BRUNSKILL 


Getty Images 


belittling opponents. Few athletes, this year, proved more dominant. 
Fewer males, anywhere, handled being “alpha” with such class. 

For the first example of this, you had to travel in January to the 
bottom of the planet, Melbourne—a place about as far as possible 
from our culture's current left/right, black/white, Pm-right/you're- 
crazy divide. Sure, it seems odd that a pro sports championship, 
with its stark delineation of winners and losers, could provide a 
lesson in how notto approach every argument or game as zero-sum. 
Yet that was the feeling at the 2017 Australian Open men's final. 

Consider: Federer, 35, had every reason to exult after stamped- 
ing the 30-year-old Nadal 6-3 in the fifth set, overcoming not just 
a 1-3 deficit but also a decade of gibes about his lack of guts (or 
“balls,” as seven-time major champ Mats Wilander once put it) 
when facing his implacable foe. Standing in the same spot where, 
eight years before, yet another 
collapse against Nadal had left 
him weeping, Federer spoke of 
how, just three months earlier, 
the two had been nursing inju- 
ries that suggested nearly any 
future but this. 

“And here we stand in the 
finals,” Federer said to Nadal. 


Neither Federer nor 


“Pm happy for you. I would’ve Nadal sports the 
been happy to lose to you, to be 

honest. Tennis is a tough sport; flamboyant neuroses 
there's no draws. But if there that made the early 


was going to be one, I would 
be very happy to accept a draw 
tonight and share it with Rafa.” 


Open era such a circus, 


The crowd gasped so loud- but EGO AND 
ly—Happy to lose?—that Federer 
added “Really.” We've long COMPETITIVENESS 


been taught to expect personal 
animus at the top of tennis, 
ever since Jimmy Connors ap- 
proached each match as a street 
fight and vowed to chase *that 
son of a bitch,” Bjorn Borg, “to 
the ends of the earth." And Connors respected Borg. Connors and 
John McEnroe viscerally despised each other, with a loathing of Ivan 
Lendl their sole common bond. 

“Everyone seemed like an adversary,” McEnroe says. “That was 
sort of the way I grew up; I watched Connors and some of these 
other guys, and you had to watch out for everyone.” 

It metastasized from there: Chris Evert and Martina Navratilova 
were doubles partners until their rivalry heated up and Navratilova's 
coach, as Evert told the New York Post in 2002, “taught Martina to 
hate me.” Steffi Graf and Monica Seles maintained a stony silence 
until a deranged Graf fan stabbed Seles in 1993. Pete Sampras and 
Andre Agassi? In 2010, eight years after their final match, the two 
faced each other in a charity doubles exhibition: Agassi taunted Sam- 
pras for being a tightwad; Sampras blasted a serve at Agassi’s head. 

Their partners that evening—Federer and Nadal—were visibly 


did produce some 


minor friction. 
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unnerved. “This rivalry is intense, man!” Federer 
hollered crosscourt. “I mean, Rafa... start! Do 
something.” 

But the Rafa-Fed rivalry—which for quality 
already surpassed anything produced by Sampras- 
Agassi—had nowhere near that kind of sizzle. They 
had been playing each other for six years, and 
Nadal was on a roll, winning five of their previous 
six (highly civil) meetings, including the French 
Open, Wimbledon and that tear-stained Aussie 
Open. Anyone suspecting hidden enmity all but 
gave up a few months later, when Federer and 
Nadal turned a promotional video for a charity 
match into a 14-minute gigglefest. The clip went 
viral, and some 11 million YouTube views later, 
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it remains one of the more delightful byplays in 
sports history. “I’ve seen it 50 times,” says Paul 
Annacone, who coached Federer from 2010 to 13. 

This year, though, Federer and Nadal’s mutual 
regard stood out like never before. Perhaps that's 
because, though long paired in the public mind, 
their careers had never before tracked so closely. 
Entering 2017 both were experiencing their longest 
Grand Slam droughts, five years for Federer and three 
for Nadal; both had finished just two majors in 716 
because of injury; both were considered essentially 
done as title contenders. Yet each roared back to win 
two majors apiece and, stunningly, answered the lone 
niggling doubt about his greatness in the process. 

In short, the tennis year belonged to both men— 
but also to this third entity, invisible but always 
present, that they’ve created together. Call it civil- 
ity or respect or the understanding that genius is 
only truly understood by genius: It may well end 
up being the “Fedal” rivalry's most lasting legacy. 

“As a parent, I look at them and think, That's 
kind of what I'd like my children to be,” Annacone 
says. ^Not in terms of accomplishment. In terms of 
sense of one's self, their sense of appreciation for 
what they get to do. They just get it. It's so rare in 
sports to see two rivals who are able to approach 
their careers in that fashion—purely—that it catches 
all of us off guard. Because we're like, Don't they 
really hate each other, deep down?" 


Slam Bang 


Federer returned from 
aleft-knee injury to win 
the Australian Open 
(bottom left)—the site of a 
devastating loss to Nadal 
in 2009 (below)—then sat 
out the French, leaving 
Rafato dominate again on 
his favorite surface. 


N TRUTH, it was easy to 
wonder that early on. 
Neither Federer nor 
Nadal sports the flam- 
boyant neuroses that 
made the early Open 
era such a circus, but 
ego and competitive- 
ness did produce some 
friction. When they met 
in the 2006 Italian 
Open final, Federer, 


then 24, trailed 1-4 in their series 
and seemed utterly confounded by 
the 19-year-old's relentlessness and 
high, spinning southpaw forehands. 
His frustration boiled over during 
the ensuing five-set epic, when he 
snapped at Nadal’s Uncle Toni—“You 
all right, Toni?"—for coaching from 
the stands. 

*Yeah, I caught him in the act;" Fe- 
derer said after. “Not the first time.” 

Not the first time, either, that he 
had seized a seemingly commanding 
lead in the fifth (4-1) and wilted. Nadal ignored Federer's friendly 
pat on the gut at net and, still smarting from the implication of 
cheating, the next day said, “He has to learn to be a gentleman 
even when he loses.” 

Despite their language barrier and age gap, the two shared some 
core traits: A grounded family, a drive based more on achievement 
than conquest, a dislike of media-fueled sniping. With temperatures 
rising and fans slavering for a heated rivalry, ground-level ATP of- 
ficials urged them to meet and talk. A few weeks later, at the Laureus 
World Sports Awards in Barcelona, Federer and Nadal sat at a table 
separated only by Princess Elena of Spain, broke bread and cheered 
each other's triumphs. The following year Federer flew to Nadal's 
home island of Majorca to play a goofy half-grass/half-clay exhibition, 
and the two had a warm dinner, seemingly at peace with divvying 
up, like spheres of influence, the tennis world. 

Still, Federer was the sport's undisputed king then, winner of 10 
majors, supreme on hard court and grass, while Nadal's only two 
Grand Slams had come at Roland Garros. The Spaniard had all the 
marks of a clay-court specialist—except in his own ambitious mind. 
Armed with great wheels and wondrous hands, aided by a slowing of 
court surfaces and by string technology that lent his shots astounding 
torque, Nadal pounded away at Federer's shaky high backhand, lost 
to him in back-to-back Wimbledon finals, and suddenly, says Boris 
Becker, “уоште going, Holy s---! This guy is the full packet!” 

Nadal completed his coup in 2008, beating Federer in a five-set 
epic at the All England Club—9-7 in the fifth, as darkness fell — 
that was instantly hailed as the greatest match ever. “The guy 
proved everybody wrong,” Becker says. “His sheer determination 
to overcome obstacles must be second to none.” 
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Best of Enemies 


Federer's efforts against Nadal 
on clay, meanwhile, kept falling 
short. He seemed uncharacteristi- 
cally cowed in their matches but, 
against other challengers, began 
to snap: a “Shut up!” to the crowd 
here, a “Be quiet” to the player's 
box there. Critics declared that 
Rafa had burrowed inside Fed's head. In January 2009, Nadal's 
record against Federer stood at 12-6 . . . and he just kept coming. 

Federer opened that year's Australian Open final hoping to tie his 
idol, Pete Sampras, with his 14th Grand Slam title; instead, Nadal 
seized his first hard-court major by rolling him in the fifth set, 6-2. 
The Federer Paradox took hold: How can a player be termed the 
greatest if he's so dominated by his archrival? “God,” Federer said, 
crying as he tried to give his runner-up speech, “it’s killing me.” 

Much has been made of that moment. No No. 1 has ever had 
more poise; Federer always carried himself like a jock dreamed 
up by Ian Fleming. But in Australia, all suavity vanished. Nadal, 
the first to expose Fed’s weakness, now made him reveal how 
much losing hurt. Far less has been made of what happened next. 

After raising the trophy high, Nadal didn’t ignore Federer’s tears 
or stare at the ground, but walked back, threw an arm around 
his opponent’s shoulders and leaned in with the gentlest of head 
butts. Then he took the mike and said, “First of all, Roger, sorry 
for today. I really know how you feel right now is really tough, but 
remember, you are a great champion. You are one of the best of 
history. You are going to improve on the 14 of Sampras, for sure.” 

The spontaneity of his response undercut any suspicion of 
gamesmanship—though it’s true Nadal had arranged some cozy 
psychological cushioning by insisting for years that he was Federer’s 
inferior, even as he was kicking his ass. With that mind-set each 
loss is justifiable, every win gravy. 

Then again, it could be the ease in Federer’s game that Nadal so 
admires, and slightly resents. For by then his own disturbing pattern 
had begun to emerge. Though Nadal finished 2008 at No. 1 for the 
first time, the toll exacted by his furious style was becoming clear; his 
record, riddled with withdrawals because of foot and knee injuries, 
would nearly always dip after June, and few expected his body to hold 
up long. Early in ^12, with Federer the president of the ATP Player 
Council and Nadal the vice president, the two clashed over a num- 


Animosity has marked 
tennis’s top rivalries, 
including (from left) 
McEnroe and Connors, 
Evert and Navratilova, 
and Agassi and Sampras. 
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ber of issues, including Nadal’s vocal support of a 
two-year ranking system to protect injured players. 

“Maybe he has got a super body and he'll fin- 
ish his career like a rose,” Nadal said of Federer. 
Neither myself, nor [Andy] Murray, nor [Novak] 
Djokovic are going to finish our careers like a 
rose.... We’re not like him, where it’s effortless 
to play. All of us, it’s a battle.” 


T THAT point the Nadal-Federer divide 
consumed fans, with numbers (Federer, 
17-11 in the Grand Slam count; Nadal, 
18-10 head-to-head) deployed in what 
felt, at core, like a matter of persona. 
And how do you compare warrior to 
artist? Sun Tzu to Michelangelo? By the 
time he won his seventh Wimbledon, 
in 2012, Federer seemed resigned to 
ambiguity; yes, he’d finally won his 
French Open, in ’09 (without facing 
Nadal), but the greatest-of-all-time de- 
bate figured to rage on, forever. 

“We have two such separate lives and worlds and 
things we do and the way we do them,” he said that 
night at the All England Club. “If he does beat my 
record, it almost doesn’t matter. Because I did things 
he can never do. He did things that I can never do.” 

By October 2016, Nadal had won three more 
majors to cut Federer’s lead to three, but both men 
seemed on the edge of valedictory. Nadal pulled 
out of the 16 French Open in tears with a left wrist 
injury, missed Wimbledon, failed to reach a Slam 
quarterfinal for the first time since ’04 and finished 
the year ranked ninth. Back trouble and left-knee 
surgery knocked Federer out of the season’s final 
four months and out of the Top 10 for the first time 
in 14 years. He attended the October opening of 
Nadal’s tennis academy on Majorca, called him “the 
great man”—and made an unprecedented admission. 

“Tve seen a lot of hard workers and inspiring 
players,” Federer said, “but you’ve been the one 
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who has been the most inspiring and most influential and made 
me the player 1 am today. Because you're lefthanded, because of 
your spin, because of the intensity you bring to the court, I had to 
reinvent and rework my game entirely.” 

Neither, surely, suspected that the reinventing was far from 
over. Indeed, Federer's decision in 2014 to switch to a bigger rack- 
et—from 90 inches to 97—had 
paid minimal dividends until 
last winter, when he paired it 
with a tactical shift. Urged on 
by coaches Severin Luthi and 
Ivan Ljubicic, who as a player 
wielded a punishing one-hand- 
ed backhand, the 16th-ranked 
Federer returned in January 
bent on sustained assault. It 
was hardly a new idea, but pre- 
vious bids had always, after a 
set or two, dissolved in the face 
of Nadal's tenacity. 

In Australia, Federer de- 
cided it wouldn't matter if he 
had a lead or if errors began to 
mount. Hugging the baseline, 
taking the ball early, flattening 
out his backhand—especially 
on returns—he survived three 
Top 10 opponents to make the final. Waiting was Nadal, uninjured 
but hardly pain-free. Of course it went five sets. Federer found himself 
down a break at 3-1 but, this time, *kept his foot on the pedal," says 
former world No. 1 Jim Courier, ^no matter what." 

Five games later, Federer had beaten Nadal in a major for the first 
time in a decade. “First time I’ve ever seen Roger play the right way 
against Rafa for five sets," Annacone says. 

Then something strange happened. Federer kept it up. He beat 
Nadal again at Indian Wells, then at Miami—both in straight 
sets—won his eighth Wimbledon without losing a set and, in 
October, now 36, crushed Nadal again in Shanghai. He would 
finish the year No. 2, with seven titles and a 52-5 record: without 
doubt, the sport's greatest late-career run. “I’ve watched tennis for 
40, 50 years," McEnroe said. *T've never seen anything like this." 

Perhaps even more important, Federer has beaten Nadal a career- 
high five straight to reclaim, at last, his hard-court dominion. 
Nadal's head-to-head lead is now a less overwhelming 23-15, with 
13 wins on clay—an imbalance notable enough to allow Fed fans to 
claim victory. “Roger's the greatest person ever to play the game,” 
says Rod Laver, the only winner of two calendar-year Grand Slams. 
“In my mind he's head and shoulders above anybody on the tour.” 

Yet the vexing truth about this rivalry is that it can never be quite 
that cut-and-dried. Grand Slam count has only recently become 
the sport's gold standard, after all, and it matters that Federer| 
has just one major win in Nadal’s territory, Roland Garros, while 
Nadal has won six, including two over Federer, on Federer's home 
surfaces. This year? Federer's decision to skip the clay-court season 


Acquired Tastes 


Federer didn't drop a set 
in winning his eighth 
Wimbledon title, while 
Nadal celebrated closing 
the majors gap with his 
16th, at the U.S. Open. 
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was brilliant for many reasons, not least because 
it allowed him to face Nadal only on his own 
terms. “Clearly avoiding him—not playing him on 
clay,” Federer said after Shanghai, “has helped.” 

Such cherry-picking, of course, makes it easier— 
even with Federer's 4-0 record against him in 
2017—to claim that Nadal had the “better” year. 
He won a historic 10th French Open and his third 
U.S. Open—arguably the two most punishing 
majors. He went 67-10, claimed six titles, and at 
31 became the oldest man ever to finish the year 
No. 1. Most important, Nadal managed body and 
schedule well enough to post the kind of second 
half long thought past him, all the way until his 
knees gave out in November. 

“Is so important, winning on hard court again,” 
Nadal said after the U.S. Open. “That's a lot of 
positive energy for me. Being healthy, you see 
everything more possible, no?” 


NCLUDING THE gift given tennis fans throughout 
2017. Call it Kismet: Everything conspired to make 
Federer and Nadal’s return this year a storybook. 
The tour's injury plague cleared the draw of their 
most worrying threats: Federer won Wimbledon 
and Nadal the U.S. Open without facing Djokovic, 
Murray—or each other. Their warm relationship, 
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meanwhile, made everyone a bit giddy. No press 
conference could pass without a question about 
their mutual admiration. 

“T don’t want to look like I gonna be his boy- 
friend, no?” Nadal said after his Open quarter- 
final, before—again—enumerating Federer’s 
charity, image, completeness and passion. 

That was just a few weeks before both men jet- 
ted to Prague for the Laver Cup, a Federer-created 
exhibition pitting Europe versus the World, with 
Borg and McEnroe coaching. The newfangled 
format placed cameras in the locker room and 
on the sidelines, allowing a riveting glimpse of 
Federer and Nadal talking strategy together, 
and the contrast between rivals then and now. 
There was McEnroe, urging Jack Sock of the U.S. 
during his singles match with Nadal to “finish 
this son of a bitch off!” There was Borg, being 
asked if he could imagine playing doubles with 
Connors or McEnroe, and saying, “Uh...no.” 

And there, at last, were Federer and Nadal to- 
gether for the first time, playing doubles against 
Sock and countryman Sam Querrey, lined up with 
their Hall of Fame forehands covering the alleys. 
And it went off as you'd expect, Fedal winning 


6-4, 1-6, 10-5 with just one tiny hiccup: a high ball that Federer 
called for but Nadal intercepted, nearly taking Federer's head off 
in the process. (“We were wondering, Who's the alpha?” said the 
play-by-play man. “Maybe it's Rafa.”) But both players laughed and 
sat close and jabbered during breaks, and hugged when it was done. 

“To have Roger next to me is a huge privilege,” Nadal said after. 

“For me personally was a great moment too,” Federer said. 
“After this we will be rivals again, thank God—or unfortunately, 
however you want to see it. But this was something very special.” 

It was. We live in an era when rivalry, like so much else in the 
culture, too often becomes poisonous. The way Federer and Nadal 
have learned to interact poses a compelling question. 

“Why can't it always be like that?” Annacone says. “You look at 
these guys and see that you can be a helluva competitor, work your 
ass off, spill your guts and then praise the person on the other side. 
Tt's kind of how life should be. They do what you're supposed to do.” 

And the best part? It's not over. Federer holds a 19-16 lead 
in majors, but this year's string of wins has, for the first time 
in 13 years, fundamentally changed their dynamic. Roger has 
climbed inside Rafa’s head. The eternal challenger has been 
pushed back on his heels, and it's now down to him to muster 
a response. Keep altering serve patterns? Double down on at- 
tacking the backhand? Does Nadal have enough left to push this 
glorious scrap to yet another level? 

“We're about to find out,” Courier says. “I hope.” 
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Upward Mobility 


When he's not stuffing 
shots, Embiid is one 
of five NBA players 
averaging 20 points 
and 10 boards, a large 
reason the Sixers have 
already won more 
games (13) than they 
did two seasons ago. 


RISING STAR 


JOEL EMBUD 


He so embodied Philly's rebuilding project that he 
became knownas THE PROCESS. Like the 
team, he's endured some bumpy times, but now that 
he's healthy, the dominant, personable big man is 

a big reason the Sixers’ future is so bright 


THERE WAS a moment 
in mid-November that 
nearly broke my brain. 
It came after Joel Embiid had 
spent the week in Los Ange- 
les, where he averaged 39 
points and 15.5 rebounds on 
62.5% shooting in wins over 
the Clippers and the Lakers. 
Later that week the Sixers 
returned home to face the 
Warriors on Saturday night, 
when they went up 22 points 
at halftime. Then, early in the 


BY A N D R E W N H A R P third quarter, Embiid chased 


н" 


down Zaza Pachulia and went 
crashing into the basket stan- 
chion. Embiid crumpled to the 
floor and laid there for at least 
30 seconds, and it occurred to 
me that if he were seriously 
injured in that moment and heaven forbid never played again—after 
three years of waiting for his career to begin in earnest, after his per- 
formance in L.A., exceeding the hype in every conceivable way, in the 
middle of dominating the most talented team the league has seen—it 
would have been the wildest basketball story of the past 30 years. 

Instead, Embiid pulled himself to his feet and walked to the bench. 
He was fine. And we can all continue watching a story that is likely 
to get even wilder from here. 

Embiid didn’t begin playing basketball until he was 16. Within four 
years he was a top three pick. He likely would’ve gone No. 1 in 2014 
if not for injury concerns, but then, those concerns were warranted. 
Because of complications from a fractured foot, Embiid couldn't take 
the court for two years. He played 31 games in year three. 

Even this season his health remains uncertain. He rests on back- 
to-backs, and he still plays a shade less than 30 minutes per game, 
and yes, hell still have the occasional high-impact collision that 
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sends all of Philadelphia into a state of paralysis. 
The twist is that over the past two seasons, it’s be- 
come obvious he was worth every gamble. He’s worth 
all the anxiety and any precaution it takes to keep 
him on the court. At seven feet with power that was 
supposed to be obsolete in today’s NBA, along with 
footwork, speed and shooting that’s allowed him to 
adapt seamlessly to the small-ball era, Embiid’s one 
of the most gifted players to ever enter the league. 
His production through the first two seasons has 
already settled several years of very loud tanking 
debates. Along with Ben Simmons, he’s helped trans- 
form the Sixers from a punch line into a genuine con- 
tender in the East. This season when Embiid is on 
the floor, Philly has an offensive rating (109.6) that 
would rank fifth best among all NBA teams, with 
a defensive rating (101.9) that would rank seventh. 
Off the court he's been every bit as prolific. Before 
this season began, Sixers head coach Brett Brown 
told SI that really, there are two versions of Embiid. 
“Tve seen the effect he has on people,” Brown said, 
“and the effect he has on the team. They’re differ- 
ent.” Among his teammates Embiid’s dominance 
gives everyone more space, makes everyone more 
confident. “With the fans,” Brown explained, “he 
aspires to be a man of the people. He enjoys the in- 
teractions. He enjoys having fun. He enjoys Twitter.” 
Embiid is sort of the perfect superstar for the 
Internet age. One minute you will see a viral video of 
him running the streets of Philadelphia. Then you'll 
see him on Twitter, lecturing Hassan Whiteside 
about the Heat center’s subpar plus-minus. Then 
he’s back on the court with a hand to his ear, telling 
Philly fans he can’t hear them, playing to the crowd 
like a pro wrestler. During an era in which every- 
thing is news, Embiid news is consistently more 
entertaining than just about anything in sports. 
“Basketball is about having fun,” Embiid told 
SI before the season. “If I’m not having fun, Pm 
not going to play well. If the crowd is not into the 
game, if I don’t get them going, I’m going to fall 
asleep.” For a player who lived through two-and-a- 
half seasons rehabbing injuries on training tables, 
this attitude might be more profound than it seems. 
Once you realize that what you love can be taken 
away at any time, enjoying every moment becomes 
the best way to stay sane. “So he walks this line,” 
Brown says, “being all that to the team and to me, 
and then you get out of it, and he’s got a playful side. 
He’s very endearing. And he’s good. The package is 
very, very special.” 
And this is just the beginning. 
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Louisville 


Always Dreaming 
(second from far left), 
with John Velazquez 
aboard, charges 
toward a Kentucky 
Derby victory. 
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Aug. 5 @ 
London 


Justin Gatlin (far left) edges Usain 

Bolt (near left) in the 100 meters 

at the World Championships, the 

first and only defeat for Boltin 13 

| nonrelay finals that he finished. 
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Julian Edelman keys 
‘Patriots’ epi 

second-half comeback 


against the Falcons in 
Super Bowl LI. 
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June 7 ₪ 
Cleveland 


Warriors point 
guard Steph Curry 
splits the Cavaliers 
defense in Game 3 
ofthe NBA Finals. 
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Sergio García 
celebrates his first 
major victory after 
draining a 12-foot 
birdie putt on the 
first playoff hole of 
the Masters. 
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Treats of the Season 


Give the timeless gift of silver with the 2017 American Eagle One 
Ounce Silver Proof Coin. Featuring sculptor Adolph A. Weinman’s 
iconic Lady Liberty design, each coin is handcrafted with the precision 
and care that showcase exceptional quality. Available directly from 
the United States Mint, our signature coin is an American classic 
and the treasured cornerstone of any collection. 


Visit catalog.usmint.gov and use promo code SPORTS2017 for free shipping 
or call 1-800-USA-MINT (872-6468) to order. 
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July 24 ₪ 
Kahuku, Hawaii 


Kahuku High, a 
perennial power that 
finished as the state 
runner-up, getsin 
some practice reps. 
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MARIE TILLMAN DOESN'T have much time for 
En the strangers who profess to know what her husband 
stood for. She knew Pat Tillman as well as anyone, so she 
understands that he never considered his legacy, never 
called himself a patriot, never wanted to become a symbol. 
“We talked about our future and all the things we wanted 
to do together,” she says. “Not, like, what happens if 
somebody dies.” 

She chooses her words carefully as she sits on a couch on 
the sixth floor of an office building in downtown Chicago, 
home of the Pat Tillman Foundation. Marie wants to make 
sure she gets this right, because so many others get it 
wrong. Pat's legacy is not the story the U.S. military sold 
after his death, not the glorified image painted in the NFL’s 
Salute to Service campaign, not the retweet from President 
Trump this fall that put Tillman on the opposite side of the 
Colin Kaepernick debate. 

Pat was 25 when he left his job as a Cardinals starting 
safety to become an Army Ranger and 27 when he was 
killed by friendly fire in Afghanistan. He was a hero. He 
was also complex. To cast him as a fervent loyalist to the 
war is to mischaracterize his life. Marie describes his 
thinking as informed, dynamic, evolving. He loved his 
country but also felt the need to question it. 

Let others speculate about what Pat would make of the 
divided America of 2017. They can claim that Pat would 
have condemned athletes who kneel for the national 
anthem as unpatriotic, or that he would have knelt 
alongside them. “I would never want to speak for him,” 
Marie says. Her work does that. 

When Pat was killed, Marie and the Tillman family 
received thousands of small donations, and eventually the 
total surpassed $1 million. They started a foundation. 

Early on, Marie met two veterans who had returned to 
Pat's alma mater, Arizona State, with grand ambitions and 
little support. She wanted to help them. So in 2008 she 
sharpened the foundation's focus, concentrating on aid to 
soldiers or their spouses as they transitioned out of battle 
and onto college campuses. They're known as Tillman 


FOUNDATION 
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Scholars, 520 of them so far, and 
they’ve received $15 million. 

Like Tillman, Karl Holt joined 
the military after 9/11, becoming a 
special forces medic. He survived a 
helicopter crash in Afghanistan in 
2009 and, with a broken back, treated 
10 wounded before help arrived. 

He underwent 32 operations, then 
enrolled at North Carolina to become 
a trauma surgeon. Jonny Kim won 
silver and bronze stars for his valor 
in Iraq and is training to become an 
astronaut. Laura Moye, the daughter 
of Mexican immigrants, is the wife of 
a Marine. She studies neuroscience at 
Illinois-Chicago, specifically traumatic 
brain injuries, research could that 
could help both football players 

and soldiers. 

“The more time 1 spend with the 
scholars, the more optimistic I am 
about the future of our country,” 
says Marie, who does speak out on 
Facebook and elsewhere, writing 
pieces opposing Trump’s travel-ban 
proposal and countering Trump’s 
tweet about Pat in a statement to 
CNN. Pat’s legacy, she says, should 
never be politicized or used to divide. 

Marie wrote a book, fell in love 
again, remarried and started a 
business in Chicago, Mac & Mia, a 
clothing delivery service for children. 
She has five kids, including three 
stepchildren. Sometimes she wonders 
if she has taken on too much. Then 
she thinks of Pat. “He would have 
said, ‘Why not?’ ” she says. “That's 
how he plays into my life on a day-to- 
day basis. He’s very much a part of 
who I am. 

“There was a point when people 
said to me, You have to move on, 
you can’t be that involved with the 
foundation. But the work we do here, 
it’s important. That’s Pat’s legacy.” 
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TASTES LIKE GOLD 


More gold medals than any other light beer. 
Brewed for more taste with just 96 calories and only 3.2g of carbs. 


MILLER LITE. HOLD TRUE. 


